






































A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creiture of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions: and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights: and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself withcut interference or control from 
other States, provided that-in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is i. iaw and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principies 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition,for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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that they “Take Paris or die”, who in October 1916, 
looked upon himself as the one outstanding personage 
capable of freeing the world, who in August, 1915, felt 
his heart filled with gratitude that God was with him 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT 
MIDNIGHT 


(In Springfield, Illinois) 
By VACHEL LINDSAY 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down, 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us:—as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the 
door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he 
sleep ? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 

He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come; — the shining hope of Europe 
free: 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white 
peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again ? 











and spoke of “the people’s kingdom of the Hohenzol- 
lerns”, who associated himself through a quarter of a 
century as well-nigh co-equal with God, is now an 
undignified, voluntary exile and of little account even 
in Germany. 
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November 5 Secretary Lansing, speaking for the 
President, notified the German government that it must 
go to Marshal Foch for the terms of the armistice. 
November 11 the armistice was signed. The same 
day the German foreign secretary addressed a message 
to Mr. Lansing begging that President Wilson intervene 
to mitigate the “fearful conditions” existing in Ger- 
many. The Germany of Bismarck and Wiliam II is 
no more. “The war thus comes to an end.” 

If we turn, as we naturally may, to the Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1870-1 for comparison, we find that seven 
months passed between the diplomatic failure of M. 
Thiers to induce England, Austria, Russia and Italy 
to intervene, followed by his request to Bismarck that 
he agree to an armistice, and the signing of the treaty 
of peace. During those seven months following the 
Waterloo of the Second Empire at Sedan in the first 
days of September, 1870, matters went from bad to 
worse in France, as indeed they may in Germany. The 
Paris Revolution, the investment of that city, Stras- 
burg, Orleans, Soissons, Metz, William I made emperor 
at Versailles, the Paris 
and the capitulation of the city, that was the order. In 
the meanwhile an armistice for negotiation had been 
declared and extended from time to time. Preliminary 
peace terms were signed February 26,1871. The Paris 
Commune, with its terrifying losses, preceded the end. 
While the first proposal for an armistice was made in 
October, 1870, not until the 18th of the following May 
was the treaty of peace, concluded May 10, ratified by 
the French Assembly. How far that turbulent period 
is to be reproduced at this time remains to be seen. 
Some of it has been reproduced. As we refused to 
negotiate with an irresponsible Germany prior to the 
armistice, so Bismarck refused to negotiate with an 
unstable France. The surrender of Bulgaria, Turkey 
and Austria-Hungary eliminated the prolonged negoti- 
ations which marked the period prior to the armistice in 
those days. The overwhelming might arrayed against 
the Germans, especially since the surrender of their 


defeat of the French before 


fleet and large sections of their empire, makes a pro- 
longation and discussion such as took place then, indeed, 
as marked still more the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, 
now improbable. 

Germany is defeated, the war is over. 
sentences, though then contrary to fact, electrified the 
world November 7. When four days later, namely 
November 11, men and women were officially informed 
at last of the surrender, they broke into spontaneous 
gladness and singing around the world. No such cele- 
bration ever took place before. The joy was as real 
as it was exuberant. The killing was over. Fathers 
looked upon their sons and saw in their young eyes a 
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lengthening future of bright achievement. ‘Mothers 
wept through their smiles that their boys now might 
come back to them. The consecration of those who 
never may return was at last complete and the pain of 
lovers left behind was assuaged by an infinite consola- 
tion. The war is over. We dwell upon the words. The 
war is over. Men, women, they who have given so much, 
some their all, the statesmen of the hour, the teachers, 
preachers, scholars, the fathers and mothers of soft 
young babes in arms, all who with anxious vision scan 
the generations yet to be, breathe the breath of infinite 
relief. The war is over. 

Ten days after the signing of the armistice Germany 
surrendered fourteen ships of the line, seven light 
cruisers and fifty destroyers to the British, French and 
American fleets off the Firth of Forth and ceased, as a 
naval power, to exist. She is beaten and prostrated. 
In the language of the President of the United States, 
calling upon the American people to “render thanks to 
God, the ruler of nations.” 

“God has in His good pleasure given us peace. It 
has not come as a mere cessation of arms—a mere relief 
from the strain and tragedy of war. It has come as a 
great triumph of right. Complete victory has brought 
us, not peace alone, but the confident promise of a new 
day as well in which justice shall replace force and 
jealous intrigue among the nations. Our gallant armies 
have participated in a triumph which is not marred or 
stained by any purpose of selfish aggression. In a 
righteous cause they have won immortal glory and have 
nobly served their nation in serving mankind. God has 
‘indeed been gracious. We have cause for such rejoicing 
as revives and strengthens in us all the best traditions 
of our national history. A new day shines about us in 
which our hearts take new courage and look forward 
with new hope to new and greater duties. 

“While we render thanks for these things let us not 
forget to seek the Divine guidance in the performance 
of those duties, and Divine mercy and forgiveness for 
all errors of act or purpose, and pray that in all that we 
do we shall strengthen the ties of friendship and mutual 
respect upon which we must assist to build the new 
structure of peace and good will among nations.” 


Plans for the Peace Conference at Versailles, which 
President Wilson will attend in person, are developing 
as rapidly as possible. The nations are face to face 
with their destinies as never before. At no time in the 
history of nations have they been faced with such issues 
and such an opportunity. The day of the world’s great 
deliverance from war may be at hand. It is at hand 
if men and women of our world have the brain and 
heart for the task. Clemenceau is right, “We are now 
coming to a difficult time. It is harder to win peace 
than to win war.” When Mazzini said that “The 
morrow of victory is more perilous than its eve,” he 
told the truth. Nothing is more detested by civilized 
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THE SPIRIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
AT VERSAILLES, 1918 


(From the Second Inaugural, March 4, 1865) 


Neither party expected for the war the magni- 
tude or the duration which it has already at- 
tained. Neither anticipated that the cause of 
the conflict might cease with, or even before, the 
conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental 
and astounding. 

Both read the same Bible and pray to the same 
God, and each invokes his aid against the other. 
It may seem strange that any men should dare 
to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; but 
let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayers of both could not be answered, That 
of netlher has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has his own purposes. “Wee unto the 
world because of offenses, for it must needs be 
that offenses come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offense cometh.” If we shall suppose that 
American slavery is one of these offenses, which 
in the providence of God must needs come, but 
which, having continued through his appointed 
time, he now wills to remove, and that he gives 
to both North and South this terrible war as the 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall 
we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living 
God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope, 
fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge 
of war may soon pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unre- 
quited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid with 
another drawn with the sword; as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said,“The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle and for 
his widow and orphans, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 
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men than war. They want no more of it. “Never 
again!” says the British Premier. Never again, echo the 
words in every human breast. We may now look, there- 
fore, for other and higher adventures among the nations 
to the end that the peace of justice may be attained. 
This inquiring, persistent justice knocks at the gates 
of the nations and will yet be heard. At this Christ- 
mas tide she lays her hands upon the hearts of men as 
never before, for men awaken now in the morning and 
close their eyes at night saying to themselves with 
gladsome iteration, the war is over. 





AMERICA’S MESSAGE TO VERSAILLES 


MERICA has a message to the plenipotentiaries con- 
A vening in Paris. That message is capable of defi- 
nition, elaborately if you choose, simply if you will. That 
message flows from the history out of which America 
with its free, sovereign independent States has developed, 
for we must remember, and the world now needs to 
know, that in the latter part of the 18th century thirteen 
States existed on this side of the Atlantic, each with its 
interests, local prejudices and problems, united at first 
that they might wage war successfully against Great 
Britain but finally that they might establish justice and 
assure the blessings of liberty. They had come together 
at first for purposes of efficiency, but towards the end 
of the war they finally succeeded in forming a union, 
the chief motive for which gradually developed into little 
more than a mere desire that something might exist in 
the nature of government which England could at the 
close of the war recognize. Immediately following the 
treaty of peace in 1783, this union sank gradually into 
insignificance, the States returning to their individual 
affairs. The result was lamentable. The public debt 
which had been incurred in a most sacred cause aroused 
little interest among the States. The inefficiency of the 
union was the butt of European statesmen. Inability to 
regulate commerce between themselves, presented prob- 
lems facing the nations today. There were rival, con- 
flicting and anger-provoking regulations involving mat- 
ters of right such as the transportation of goods across 
States to purchasers far away. Connecticut taxed im- 
ports from Massachusetts higher than those from Great 
Britain. Some of the States drafted separate treaties 
with the Indians, indeed went to war with Indians with- 
out reference to the central government. James Madi- 


son is our authority for the indictment that there were 
violations of contract of various kinds, some involving 
a depreciated paper currency, the substitution of prop- 
erty for money, even the closing of courts of justice. 
There was little uniformity of opinion and practice. 
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The patched-up 
There was a 


Credit decayed at home and abroad. 
union gave signs of utter disintegration. 
condition of international anarchy. 

Confronted with such an international situation at 
the close of our Revolution there was wisdom enough in 
those days to solve it. Harassed by economic difficul- 
ties they set about the business of overcoming them. 
Virginia was denied the right to use the Potomac River 
by Maryland, who backed her claims by an appeal to her 
charter. A meeting of men was called in 1785, a meet- 
ing of representatives of Maryland and Virginia, at 
Alexandria. George Washington, interested in the pro- 
ceedings of their convention, entertained them at Mount 
Vernon. As a result of the deliberations in that conven- 
tion, another convention of representatives of the various 
States was seen to be necessary, and upon the invitation 
of the State of Virginia a call was sent to the other 
twelve States to attend a conference for their mutual 
advantage to be held the following year, 1786, at An- 
napolis. The Annapolis meeting was attended by dele- 
gates of but five of the States, but among those dele- 
gates were such giants as James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton, John Dickinson. Upon their initiative it was 
that efforts to bring about a more representative con- 
ference were successful. By their energy and upon cer- 
tain evidences of actual rebellion in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere, the Congress was prevailed upon to call of- 
ficially for a meeting of delegates from all of the States, 
to a conference in Philadelphia on the second Monday 
of May, 1787, for the “sole” purpose of revising the, 
Articles of Confederation. But they did much more 
than that. They set up for themselves a successful law- 
governed world. 

This convention of 1787 stands out as America’s dis- 
tinct contribution to the world situation now before us. 
For the real problems facing us now faced them then. 
If the task seems impossible to us, it seemed impossible 
to them. The problem which faces us and which faced 
them is the problem of the establishment of a more per- 
fect society of nations, granting powers to such a society 
separate from the powers of each State, at the same time 
providing for the interdependence of both society and 
the States. That problem was solved in 1787 by the in- 
telligence of fifty-five men backed by the spirit of good- 
will and compromise. ‘The record of the convention has 
fortunately been preserved for us in what may appropri- 
ately be called the greatest of political treatises, namely 
James Madison’s Notes of Debates in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. These remarkable Notes tell the story 
of the successful international conference which ac- 
complished matchless political results of an international 
nature, more significant for the men about to reorganize 
the world than any other political experience of the race. 
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The problems facing the world today grow from the 
fact that States are free, sovereign and independent. 
The thirteen States of the American Union in 1787 
were free, sovereign and independent. .The inequality of 
States today, the difficulty of organizing a society of na- 
tions in a way acceptable to the large States and at the 
same time just to the small, was the stumbling-block that 
impaired the success of the Second Peace Congress at 
The Hague in 1907. Had it not been for this difficulty 
the world would have long since had an international 
court of justice deciding issues between States in ac- 
cordance with the principles of law and equity. This 
issue, due to the difficulty between large and small States, 
faced the convention of 1787. It was successfully met 
then and we are therefore led to believe that it may be 
Further, shall we set up an 

This is one of the 
It was an outstanding 


successfully met again. 
organ for the coercion of States? 
outstanding questions of our day. 

question then. Further, since most of the causes of 
wars between States begin in political rather than in 
justiciable questions, what method of international or- 
ganization can be devised to meet and overcome those 
political dangers? That question is also a live question 
today. It was a live question in 1787. In short, to use 
Benjamin Franklin’s words written to an English friend 
in October, 1787, describing the convention in which he 
was engaged for four months, we too, like men of that 
day have “many interests to reconcile.” As far as the 
relation of States is concerned, and this is the outstand- 
ing problem of our day, we shall in the large profit by 
their experience and do what they did. We shall, in 
brief, gradually develop a law-making organization for 
the nations and also a law-interpreting body ; for the end 
and aim of States is justice based upon law. The law, 
therefore, must be stated and the law must be inter- 
preted. We must have a law-making body. We must 
have a law-interpreting body, a legislature, and a judi- 
ciary for the society of nations. The importance of 
these two agencies for the promotion of peace between 
the thirteen original free, sovereign and independent 
States of the union was so apparent to the delegates at 
Philadelphia as to arouse no dissension. No American, 
after these one hundred and thirty years of the life of 
the more-perfect union, questions the wisdom of their 
work in this regard. The successful organization of the 
thirteen States in that day is the outstanding object 
lesson for those interested in perfecting the society of 
nations in this day. They settled questions of sov- 
ereignty by retaining for the States the sovereignty they 
desired and by granting to the union only the delegated 
sovereignty which they were willing to relinquish. Their 
successful solution of the inequality of States is familiar 
to every American who knows the historical difference 
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between the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
The government which they set up, as Mr. Madison 
points out in his Notes, was neither national nor federal, 
but both. In its foundations it is federal, not national. 
In sources of its powers it is federal and national. In 
its operation it is national, not federal. In the extent 
of its powers it is federal, not national. As to its method 
of adopting amendments it is neither wholly federal nor 
wholly national. They recognized that there is only one 
way to coerce States, that is by war. They knew full 
well, however, that some method of coercion was neces- 
sary if law is to be of any avail. They met this situa- 
tion by enabling the more-perfect union through its 
courts to reach by the sovereignty of the State to the in- 
dividual. They recognized that crime is personal, that 
the coercion of law against States is war, and war they 
purposed to overcome and abolish. Thus they provided 
for the coercion, where necessary, of individuals but not 
of States. That later there was war between the States 
was due to no defect in their logic in this particular, but 
rather to the lack of clearness of definition in an en- 
tirely different matter. Happily the nations may look 
to America also for the solution of that other and now 
seemingly insurmountable difficulty, namely, the method 
of meeting political questions by the judicial mode. The 
difficulty here is, as a matter of fact, very easy to over- 
come. As clearly pointed out by Mr. Justice Baldwin in 
the case of Rhode Island against Massachusetts, decided 
in 1838, political questions when submitted by mutual 
consent to the court for adjudication, do by that act be- 
come justiciable. Thus there is no question which can- 
not be settled in accordance with the principles of law 
and equity, granted that the parties wish so to settle it. 
Thus we repeat, America has a contribution for all in- 
terested in the establishment of justice between nations, 
That contribution which America to offer is 
America. The plenipotentiaries at Versailles need to 
know this history, because it is the great outstanding ob- 
ject lesson in international co-operation. If our fathers 
could adjust questions of sovereignty to the satisfaction 
of forty-eight free, independent, and sovereign States, 
and adjust, to the satisfaction of all, the difficulties be- 
tween large and small States, showing the path along 
which coercion must operate for the establishment of jus- 
tice, opening the way for all questions to be solved by 
the sweet reasonableness of law and equity, these things 
can be done for other States by similarly-minded men 
seeking the way for that more-perfect society of nations 
where the methods of war may no longer be necessary. 
Through this war we have seen the spirit of co-opera- 
tive humanity expressing itself gloriously on the field of 
battle, in the behavior of women. We have seen it in 
the agencies for relief which together make up the sacra- 
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ment of the nations. The glory of America is not re- 
flected so much in her gold, her harvest, her things 
whatsoever. The glory that is hers shines in her eyes 
filled as they always have been, with the deep abiding 
passion of justice for great and small. It is there on 
the immortal pages of one hundred and forty-two years 
of generous political achievement. It immortalizes 
Chateau Thierry and the potentiality of democracies. It 
runs through the matchless heart of France to England 
and Italy, and of forward-looking peoples everywhere. 
It stands for all time the friend of law over force, of 
service over selfishness, of humanity over kings, of right 
over wrong. We may in humility hold up to the view 
of all the peoples, the glory that is America’s, for as 
she has met and overcome seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulties between States, her history offers healing unto 
the nations of the world. 





PRESIDENT WILSON AT THE 
CONFERENCE 


In the message which he gave in person to both houses 
of Congress, Dec. 2, before he left Washington on the 3rd 
for New York there to take ship for Brest and Paris, 
where he will for a time at least sit with the delegates to 
the Peace Conference as head of the delegation from the 
United States, President Wilson made two references to 
international relations. One had to do with the advisa- 
bility of the United States ratifying a treaty with Co- 
lombia negotiated by the State Department some time 
ago and if made effective likely, in his opinion, to make 
the national attitude seem more consistent, not only to 
that republic, but also to its neighbors in Central and 
South America. 

His other reference dealt with the coming Peace Con- 
ference and his reasons for attending it. On this point 
he said: 


“T welcome this occasion to announce to the Congress 
my purpose to join in Paris the representatives of the gov- 
ernments with which we have been associated in the war 
against the Central Empires for the purpose of discuss- 
ing with them the main features of the treaty of peace. 
I realize the great inconveniences that will attend my 
leaving the country, particularly at this time, but the 
conclusion that it was my paramount duty to go has been 
forced upon me by considerations which I hope will seem 
as conclusive to you as they seemed to me. 

“The Allied Governments have accepted the bases of 
peace which I outlined to the Congress on the 8th of 
January last, as the Central Empires also have, and 
very reasonably desire my personal counsel in their 
interpretation and application, and it is highly de- 
sirable that I should give it in order that the sincere 
desire of our Government to contribute without selfish 
purpose of any kind to settlements that will be of com- 
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mon benefit to all the nations concerned may be made 
fully manifest. The peace settlements which are now to 
be agreed upon are of transcendent importance both to 
us and to the rest of the world, and I know of no busi- 
ness or interest which should take precedence of them. 
The gallant men of our armed forces on land and sea 
have consciously fought for the ideals which they knew 
to be the ideals of their country ; I have sought to express 
those ideals; they have accepted my statements of them 
as the substance of their own thought and purpose, as 
the associated governments have accepted them; I owe 
it to them to see to it, so far as in me lies, that no false 
or mistaken interpretation is put upon them, and no 
possible effort omitted to realize them. It is now my 
duty to play my full part in making good what they of- 
fered their life’s blood to obtain. I can think of no call 
to service which could transcend this. 

“T shall be in close touch with you and with affairs on 
this side the water, and you will know all that I do. 
At my request, the French and English Governments 
have absolutely removed the censorship of cable news 
which until within a fortnight they had maintained, and 
there is now no censorship whatever exercised at this end 
except upon attempted trade communications with 
enemy countries. It has been necessary to keep an open 
wire constantly available between Paris and the Depart- 
ment of State and another between France and the 
Department of War. In order that this might be done 
with the least possible interference with the other uses 
of the cables, I have temporarily taken over the control 
of both cables in order that they may be used as a single 
system. I did so at the advice of the most experienced 
cable officials, and I hope that the results will justify my 
hope that the news of the next few months may pass with 
the utmost freedom and with the least possible delay 
from each side of the sea to the other. 

“May I not hope, gentlemen of the Congress, that in 
the delicate tasks I shall have to perform on the other 
side of the sea, in my efforts truly and faithfully to in- 
terpret the principles and purposes of the country we 
love, I may have the encouragement and the added 
strength of your united support? TI realize the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the duty I am undertaking; I am 
poignantly aware of its grave responsibilities. I am the 
servant of the nation. I can have no private thought or 
purpose of my own in performing such an errand. I go 
to give the best that is in me to the common settlements 
which I must now assist in arriving at in conference with 
the other working heads of the associated governments. 
I shall count upon your friendly countenance and en- 
couragement. I shall not be inaccessible. The cables 
and the wireless will render me available for any counsel 
or service you may desire of me, and I shall be happy in 
the thought that I am constantly in touch with the 
weighty matters of domestic policy with which we shall 
have to deal. I shall make my absence as brief as pos- 
sible and shall hope to return with the happy assurance 
that it has been possible to translate into action the 
great ideals for which America has striven.” 


The President will have as fellow commissioners the 
Secretary of State, Robert Lansing; Edward M. House, 
now the President’s representative at the Supreme War 
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Council, Versailles; Henry White, former Ambassador 
to Italy and France, and Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, American 
Military Adviser at the Supreme War Council, Ver- 
sailles. It is informally announced that when the 
President retires from the conference to return home 
his place will be taken by the Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker. 





GETTING ACQUAINTED 


— motions of friendship between the Allies and 
the United States are taking on the modes of 
peace. That the friendship between England and this 
country has been advanced by our relations with her in 
this war is increasingly clear. A mission of English 
scholars is already in this country studying our institu- 
tions and interpreting England to our people. Recently 
another mission, official in character, arrived upon our 
shores, this one from France. The membership of this 
mission is as follows: Emmanuel De Martonne, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Geography at the University of Paris, 
formerly Exchange Professor at Columbia University ; 
Theodore Reinach, member of the Institute, Lieutenant 
Colonel in the French Army, Editor of the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, historian and archeologist; Fernand 
Baldensperger, Professor of the Comparative Study 
of Literature at the University of Paris, and Exchange 
Professor at Columbia University; Charles Cazamian, 
Professor of English Literature at the University of 
Paris, Captain in the French Army; Etienne Burnet, 
of the Pasteur Institute, Surgeon in the French Army ; 
Charles Koechlin, Composer and Historian of Music; 
Seymour De Ricci, Archeologist and Historian of the 
Fine Arts, Secretary of the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
America is grateful to England and to France for 
this friendly and practical method of promoting mutual 
The old provincial days for our country 
are no more. Groups of United States scientists are 
already planning to visit Europe. The Peace Commis- 
sioners of the United States at the Versailles Conference 
will have as their expert advisers twenty-one of the lead- 
ing scholars of the home nation. While in Paris they 
will fraternize with French scholars. The exchange of 
ideas is already a passion ; it will grow as the advantages 
become increasingly apparent. President Wilson, speak- 
ing before the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention at Buffalo, November 12, 1917, quoted from 
Charles Lamb the familiar words “I can’t hate a man 
I know,” and he added, “There is a great deal of human 
nature, and very pleasant human nature, in the saying, 
it is hard to hate a man you know.” America does 
herself honor in welcoming these missions from abroad 
and reciprocally by sending similar missions for the 
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purpose of acquaintance and intelligent friendship with 
our friends across the seas. 





THE RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL 
CALL 


_ spirit of co-operative humanity remains an out- 
standing fact of the war just ended. Notwith- 
standing the signing of the armistice, the American 
people have gone down again into their pockets and 
turned over many millions to the seven war-working 
organizations working for the comfort of our soldiers 
and sailors. Now comes the Red Cross, with its oppor- 
tunity extended once more to every one of us to renew 
his membership or to join, if he has not already done 
so. The annual Christmas Roll Call of the American 
Red Cross is on, and Christmas is as Christmas does. 

When the United States entered the world war the 
people appointed the American Red Cross as its steward 
to minister to the wants of human beings in distress 
wherever aid and succor were needed. Since then Amer- 
ica has contributed more than $325,000,000 in money 
and materials for this service to humanity being per- 
formed by the Red Cross. 

Up to the first of next year the Red Cross will have 
expended in France the sum of $71,466,685. Up to 
June 30, $15,453,049 were spent for the care of Amer- 
ican soldiers in France. Base and other canteens and 
rest houses cost $7,855,031 to operate. Hospitals ap- 
propriations amounted to $5,874,392. Diet kitchens 
took $168,412, and emergency allowances for our soldiers, 
$190,000. 

Canteens at the front, behind the lines, and at rail- 
way stations ate up $1,146,789. Reconstructions of 
French villages and general relief in the devastated 
area cost $2,709,739, and relief for refugees, including 
better housing and living conditions for 11,000 fami- 
lies, $2,147,327. Assistance to the mutilated amounted 
to $322,293 and assistance of repatriated $129,750. 
For a model Red Cross center $1,000,000 was appro- 
priated ; for the relief of sick and wounded French sol- 
diers, $1,000,000 ; for the French Red Cross, $3,500,000 ; 
for various other purposes, more than $2,000,000. 

Relief work in Belgium cost $2,086,131. Of this sum 
$1,015,510 was spent for the relief of refugees and 
$436,004 for Belgian children. In Italy the Red Cross 
will have spent $20,000,000 by the end of the year; 
$7,938,683 had been expended by June 30. The Aus- 
trian drive on the Piave came as a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky. Our Ambassador in Rome sent the first call 
for aid to the Red Cross. Within twenty-four hours sub- 
stantial aid was under way—doctors, nurses, and sup- 
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plies. The sum of $2,844,602 was spent for military 
relief and $4,347,382 for civil relief. 

Before chaos ensued in Russia the Red Cross had 
spent $1,231,906 there. Condensed milk for the babies 
cost $531,000, and medical and surgical supplies $383,- 


162. Foodstuffs and other supplies cost $187,548, and 
an ambulance unit $84,195. The Red Cross used up 
$2,676,368. 


Relief work in Rumania, before peace was forced 
upon that country, cost $2,676,368; Of this total $2,- 
480,368 was spent for clothing, hospital supplies, and 
for general relief work. ‘ 

Serbia received $895,159, of which sum $258,834 went 
for food, blankets, and clothing. Agricultural imple- 
ments cost $249,438. 

In Great Britain the Red Cross expended $4,313,566, 
the sum of $2,146,125 being given to the British Red 
Cross ; $945,532 for maintenance and equipment of hos- 
pitals ; $200,392 for emergency service to provide for 
disasters similar to the torpedoing of the T'uscania; 
contributions to British canteens and for rest camps 
for American troops, $119,250, 

Other foreign relief included $2,600,000 for Arme- 
nian and Syrian relief; $500,000 contributed to the 
Canadian Red Cross ; $125,000 for the Swiss Red Cross ; 
$200,000 for the relief of Polish children ; $420,373 for 
food stuffs and other supplies for the relief work in Pal- 
estine, and $75,000 for the relief of sick and needy Rus- 
sions in Switzerland. 

In the United States the Red Cross spent $11,998,097 
up to June 30 of this year. Of this sum $978,647 was 
expended for medical and hospital work ; $495,800 for 
sanitary service, and $9,051,824 for camp service. Under 
the last head $6,803,434 was expended for sweaters, hel- 
mets, socks, and other supplies for distribution to the 
army and navy; $1,512,000 for the construction of Red 
Cross convalescent houses; $300,000 to the Training 
Camp Activities Commission ; $100,000 for Home Serv- 
ice, and another million dollars for miscellaneous work. 

In addition, the Red Cross has set aside a working 
capital of $15,000,000 for the purchase of supplies for 
resale to its chapters or shipments abroad. 

This is in brief the service work of the Red Cross ex- 
pressed in unemotional statistics. The real work of 
aiding suffering humanity, of nursing the ill, and min- 
istering to those in want—the service of relieving the 
worries of our men overseas—the thousand and one 
things done in the day’s work—all that cannot be told 
in numerals. 

But to continue this work for humanity, to serve as 
steward for the American people, will require the united 
support of all Americans. With this end in view, the 


Red Cross will hold its second annual Christmas Roll 





Call during the week of December 16 to 23, when it is 
hoped that every one will renew the nation-wide pledge 
of last year to uphold the Flag—a vow taken by 22,- 
000,000 adults and 8,000,000 children. 

Some day, and that day seems near at hand, the world 
will wish to spend as much effort and gold for the pre- 
vention of war as it does now for the amelioration of 
its infinite ills. At this hour, however, the American 
Red Cross is the sacrament of the nations, the visible 
expression of the mother-heart of the race, the beacon 
and the hope of the world’s wounded and storm-tossed 
everywhere. Membership in the American Red Cross 
defines and honors the members and scatters healing 
where healing is sorely needed. 





ONE of the group of journalists who sailed out of New 
York harbor on December 1, bound for France, to watch 
and to report the coming Peace Conference, was the 
editor of this journal. He will give the readers of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE the benefit of his study of the 
formal and informal, the open and the confidential 
negotiations that bid fair to make the verdict of the 
gathering the most memorable in the history of interna- 
tional assemblies, having binding power over the desti- 
nies of nations and peoples. In addition and contributing 
to his own illumination and to more expert service to the 
society upon his return, he will have the unprecedented 
opportunity of meeting not only the members and staffs 
of the commissions sent by the nations, but also the 
large number of important personages from all quarters 
of the world, who will take up temporary residence in 
Paris during the conference. Among them will be 
jurists, publicists and journalists who already know well 
the history of the American Peace Society and who have 
contributed to its publications. Others who will be there 
may well prove to be potential, coming contributors. 
The personal contact of the editor with these gentlemen, 
in more ways than one must redound to the good of the 
American Peace Society and to the ApvocaTr oF PEACE. 
—G. P. M. 





Ir was Mr. Joseph Choate who, at the Hague, speak- 
ing in open session, said to and of the First Delegate 
of Germany that “He appears like one who worships a 
(livine image in the sky, but when it touches the earth 
it loses all charm for him. He sees as in a dream a 
celestial apparition which excites his ardent devotion, 
but when he wakes and finds her by his side he turns to 
the wall and will have nothing to do with her.” Mr. 
Choate had in mind the difference between the theory 
and practice of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein as a 
member of a body called to promote international amity 
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and secure justice. Formally the German never lost a 
chance to vote for reaction and militarism, but infor- 
mally he said that he believed in arbitration. Mr. Choate 
cannot be at Versailles; but some one to do there what 
he did in stripping camouflage from the bodies of mock 
advocates of a law-governed world will be needed. 





Tue League of Free Nations Association, which has 
been organized with its headquarters in New York City, 
and which has been spending money generously in 
advertising its aims and in educating public opinion as 
to the gravity of the issues to be faced and met at the 
Peace Conference, has as its supporters a larger number 
of the social workers and progressive reformers of the 
country than have been identified with any similar 
organization. They define the world problems of the 
hour and the methods of internationalizing the conduct 
of peoples in terms of economic opportunity as well as 
of political right. Their enlistment in the general cause 
is one that means much to the anti-war propaganda, 
for many of the original signers have high reputations 
in academic, civic and religious circles and are in posi- 
tions of authority in journalism, philanthropy and 
politics of the higher sort. 





NovEMBER 111TH bids fair to be an international holi- 
day by formal decree of national legislative bodies 
throughout the world. If so, the United States will 
have two November Thanksgiving Days, one a variable 
and the other a fixed feast: one honoring Pilgrims 
seeking religious liberty in America, the other men who 
went forth building political liberty for all. 





THERE are to be State trials on the morrow in Europe, 
with kings and prime ministers as prisoners in the box, 
which will make the case of Cromwell vs. Charles I of 
England seem less important relatively than historians 
hitherto have deemed it. The point to be noted is that 
“suilt is to be deemed personal,” and the verdict will be 
pronounced after “due process of law.” 





ne corporation of Yale University has voted to per- 
fect plans for making the institution “an international 
center of study.” So far so good. Why not also a 
center of international studies? 





Tue former President of Princeton University is to be 
made an LL. D, by the University of Athens, as a 
recognition of his share in reconstructing ideals of inter- 
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national intercourse crystallized in the form of law- 
There is a clearer case of justification for this award to 
President Wilson than some Doctorates of Law can show. 


CERTAIN pious American folk are planning to launch 
an evangelistie touring party through Belgium and 
France. We respectfully suggest that there is some- 
thing about the last four years of European history that 
leads us to suspect that more souls might be saved if 
these well-intentioned plans were reversed. 





Lorp WEARDALE stands sponsor for a plan to erect 
in London statues of Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson. 
Speaking after the manner of Mrs. Partington, let us 
beware of “statuary offenses.” 


WHAT CONGRESS SAID 


By CONGRESSMAN JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 
President of the American Peace Society 


T SILOULD not be forgotten that the legislative branch 
I of the Federal Government has expressed its opinion 
on the post-war adjustment of international affairs in 
the most solemn and formal way, and that the President, 
as such, approved what the Congress did. 

In the July number of the ApvocatTr or Prac, in 
connection with a letter from Frank F. Williams, Esq., 
of Buffalo, we republished what is known as the “Hens- 
which was made a part of the act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, and is now the law. Its im- 
portance justifies republication. 

In that law is found this language: 


> 


ley Resolution,’ 


“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to adjust and settle its international disputes 
through mediation or arbitration, to the end that war 
may be honorably avoided. It looks with apprehension 
and disfavor upon a general increase of armament 
throughout the world, but it realizes that no single 
nation can disarm, and that without a common agree- 
ment upon the subject every considerable power must 
maintain a relative standing in military strength. 

“In view of the premises, the President is authorized 
and requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not 
later than the close of the war in Europe, all the great 
Governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged with the duty of 
formulating a plan for a court of arbitration or other 
tribunal, to which disputed questions between nations 
shal! be referred for adjudication and peaceful settle- 
ment, and to consider the question of disarmament and 
submit their recommendation to their respective Govern- 
ments for approval. The President is hereby author- 
ized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, who, 
in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mission by 
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eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of 
peace, to be representatives of the United States in 
such a conference. The President shall fix the com- 
pensation of said representatives, and such secretaries 
and other employees as may be needed. ‘T'wo hundred 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated and set aside and placed at 
the disposal of the President to carry into effect the 
provisions of this paragraph.” 


That law of the United States declares for mediation 
and arbitration, “to the end that war may be honorably 
It condemns the mad and war-breeding pol- 
It is in per- 


avoided.” 
icy of competitive arming by the nations. 
fect agreement with the international program for peace 
through justice, which is the policy of the American 
Peace Society, as every careful reader of this paper 
knows. More than that, it is in complete harmony 
with the views of the British Premier, Lloyd-George, and 
other British statesmen who plead so earnestly for a 
world governed by law. 

Such a program denationalizes no country, an un- 
warranted notion so disturbing to Colonel Roosevelt. 
It proposes no super-nation, whip in hand, to chastise 
offending governments. 

It does propose a reduction in armies and navies, 
universal, and as nearly contemporary as possible, of 
course, so that none can be seriously menaced by an- 
other. The thought of the “Hensley Resolution” about 
the ruin of competitive arming by the nations was subse- 
quently approved by President Wilson in the fourth of 
his celebrated fourteen conditions of peace, in which he 
laid down as one of the essentials a “reduction of arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety.” 

Of course, Congress so understood the “Hensley Reso- 
lution,” for the declaration of principle was put into 
a huge war bill. 

Even the chancellor of what was until lately the 
greatest military empire the world ever saw approved 
the plan agreed to by the American Congress in the 
summer of 1916. France, which has suffered through 
war more than any other country in Europe, with the 
possible exception of Belgium, has approved the thought. 
No one can doubt the intense nationalism of France or 
the courage of her people. But they are an enlightened 
people and seek a better way for the settlement of 
national quarrels. 

It is gratifying to the officers and members of The 
American Peace Society to realize that its program for 
the preservation of peace, its schemes for a governed 
world—a law-governed world—has the approval of the 
leading statesmen and thinkers of the greatest and 
most: powerful nations of Europe and Asia. We hope 
we may be pardoned for saying again that in the main it 
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seems to be the working out of principles for which we 
have been contending for three-quarters of a century. 
As Americans we take pride in the fact that it was our 
national legislature that first incorporated in law this 
great thought. Value is added to that act of Congress 
by the fact that it preceded our going into the war by 
a whole year. 





DIE WAFFEN NIEDER 


President Wilson’s Address to Congress of 
November 11, 1918, Announcing the 
Terms of the Armistice with the 
Leaders of Germany 


"tee ype OF THE Conaress: In these times of 
rapid and stupendous change it will in some degree 
lighten my sense of responsibility to perform in person 
the duty of communicating to you some of the larger 
circumstances of the situation with which it is neces- 
sary to deal. 

The German authorities, who have at the invitation 
of the Supreme War Council, been in communication 
with Marshal Foch, have accepted and signed the terms 
of armistice which he was authorized and instructed to 
communicate to them. These terms are as follows: 

THE ARMISTICE, 
I.—NMilitary Clauses on Western Front. 


One. Cessation of operations by land and in the air six 
hours after the signature of the armistice. 

Two. Immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Bel- 
gium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, so ordered as to 
be completed within fourteen days from the signature of 
the armistice. German troops which have not left the above- 
mentioned territories within the period fixed will become 
prisoners of war. Occupation by the Allied and United 
States forces jointly will keep pace with evacuation in these 
areas. All movements of evacuation and occupation will be 
regulated in accordance with a note annexed to the stated 
terms. 

Three. Repatriation, beginning at once and to be com- 
pleted within fourteen days, of all inhabitants of the coun- 
tries above mentioned, including hostages and persons under 
trial or convicted. 

Four. Surrender in good condition by the German armies 
of the following equipment: Five thousand guns (2,500 
heavy, 2,500 field), 30,000 machine guns. Three thousand 
minenwerfers. Two thousand airplanes (fighters, bomb- 
ers—firstly, D, seventy-three’s, and night bombing ma- 
chines). The above to be delivered in situ to the Allies and 
the United States troops in accordance with the detailed 
conditions laid down in the annexed note. 

Five. Evacuation by the German armies of the countries 
on the left bank of the Rhine. These countries on the left 
bank of the Rhine shall be administered by the local author- 
ities under the control of the Allied and United States armies 
of occupation. The occupation of these territories will be 
determined by Allied and United States garrisons holding 
the principal crossings of the Rhine—Mayence, Coblenz, 
Cologne—together with bridgeheads at these points in thirty 
kilometer radius on the right bank and by garrisons simi- 
larly holding the strategic points of the regions. A neutral 
zone shall be reserved on the right of the Rhine between the 
stream and a line drawn parallel to it forty kilometers to 
the east from the frontier of Holland to the parallel of 
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Gernsheim and as far as practicable a distance of thirty 
kilometers from the east of the stream from this parallel 
upon the Swiss frontier. Evacuation by the enemy of the 
Rhine lands shall be so ordered as to be completed within 
a further period of eleven days—in ali, nineteen days after 
the signature of the armistice. [Here the President inter- 
rupted his reading to remark that there evidently had been 
an error in transmission, as the arithmetic was very bad. 
The “further period” of eleven days is in addition to the 
fourteen days allowed for evacuation of invaded couutries, 
making twenty-five days given to the Germans to get en- 
tirely clear of the Rhine lands.] All movements of evacu- 
ation and occupation will be regulated according to the note 
annexed. 

Six. In all territory evacuated by the enemy there shall 
be no evacuation of inhabitants; no damage or harm shall 
be done to the persons or property of the inhabitants. No 
destruction of any kind to be committed. Military estab- 
lishments of all kinds shall be delivered intact as well as 
military stores of food, munitions, equipment not removed 
during the periods fixed for evacuation. Stores of food of 
all kinds for the civil population, cattle, &c., shall be left 
in situ. Industrial establishments shall not be impaired in 
any way and their personnel shall not be removed, Roads 
and means of communication of every kind, railroad, water- 
ways, main roads, bridges, telegraphs, telephones, shall be 
in no manner impaired. 

Seven. All civil and military personnel at present em- 
ployed on them shall remain. Five thousand locomotives, 
50,000 wagons, and 10,000 motor lorries in good working 
order, with all necessary spare parts and fittings shall be 
delivered to the Associated Powers within the period fixed 
for the evacuation of Belgium and Luxemburg. The rail- 
ways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed over within the 
same period, together with all pre-war personnel and mate- 
rial. Further material necessary for the working of rail- 
ways in the country on the left bank of the Rhine shall be 
left in situ. All stores of coal and material for the upkeep 
of permanent ways, signals and repair shops left entire 
in situ and kept in an efficient state by Germany during the 
whole period of armistice. All barges taken from the Allies 
shall be restored to them. A note appended regulates the 
details of these measures. 

Eight. The German command shall be responsible for re- 
vealing all mines or delay-acting fuse disposed on territory 
evacuated by the German troops, and shall assist in their 
discovery and destruction. The German command shall also 
reveal all destructive measures that may have been taken 
(such as poisoning or polluting of springs, wells, &c.) under 
penalty of reprisals. 

Nine. The right of requisition shall be exercised by the 
Allies and the United States armies in all occupied terri- 
tory. The upkeep of the troops of occupation in the Rhine 
land (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) shall be charged to the 
German Government. 

Ten. An immediate repatriation without reciprocity ac- 
cording to detailed conditions, which shall be fixed, of all 
Allied and United States prisoners of war. The Allied 
Powers and the United States shall be able to dispose of 
these prisoners as they wish. 

Eleven. Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from 
evacuated territory will be cared for by German personnel, 
who will be left on the spot with the medical material re- 
quired. 


11.—Disposition Relative to the Eastern Frontiers of Ger- 
many. 


Twelve. All German troops at present in any territory 
which before the war belonged to Russia, Rumania, or Tur- 
key, shall withdraw within the frontiers of Germany as 
they existed on August 1, 1914. 

Thirteen. Evacuation by German troops to begin at once, 
and all German instructors, prisoners, and civilian as well 
as military agents now on the territory of Russia (as de- 
fined before 1914) to be recalled. 

Fourteen. German troops to cease at once all requisitions 
and seizures and any other undertaking with a view to ob- 
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taining supplies intended for Germany 
Russia (as defined on August 1, 1914). 

Fifteen. Abandonment of the treaties of Bucharest and 
Brest-Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. 

Sixteen. The Allies shall have free access to the terri- 
tories evacuated by the Germans on their eastern frontier 
either through Danzig or by the Vistula in order to convey 
supplies to the populations of those territories or for any 
other purpose. 


in Rumania and 


I11.—Clause Concerning East Africa. 


Seventeen. Unconditional capitulation of all 
forces operating in East Africa within one month. 


German 


1V.—General Clauses. 


ERighteen. Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a 
maximum period of one month, in accordance with detailed 
conditions hereafter to be fixed, of all civilians interned or 
deported, who may be citizens of other Allied or Associated 
States than those mentioned in clause three, paragraph nine- 
teen, with the reservation that any future claims and de- 
mands of the Allies and the United States of America re- 
main unaffected. 

Nineteen. The following financial conditions are required : 
Reparation for damage done. While such armistice lasts no 
public securities shall be removed by the enemy which can 
serve as a pledge to the Allies for the recovery or repara- 
tion for war losses. Immediate restitution of the cash de- 
posit in the national bank of Belgium, and in general imme- 
diate return of all documents, specie, stocks, shares, paper 
money, together with plant for the issue thereof, touching 
public or private interests in the invaded countries. Resti- 
tution of the Russian and Rumanian gold yielded to Ger- 
many or taken by that power. This gold to be delivered in 
trust to the Allies until the signature of peace. 


V.—Naval Conditions. 


Twenty. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and 
definite information to be given as to the location and move- 
ments of all German ships. Notification to be given to neu- 
trals that freedom of navigation in all territorial waters is 
given to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and 
Associated powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 

Twenty-one. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of 
the Allied and Associated powers in German hands to be re- 
turned without reciprocity. 

Twenty-two. Surrender to the Allies and the United States 
of America of one hundred and sixty German submarines 
(including all submarine cruisers and mine-laying subma- 
rines) with their complete armament and equipment in 
ports which will be specified by the Allies and the United 
States of America. All other submarines to be paid off and 
completely disarmed and placed under the supervision of 
the Allied Powers and the United States of America. 

Twenty-three. The following German surface warships, 
which shall be designated by the Allies and the United 
States of America, shall forthwith be disarmed and there- 
after interned in neutral ports, or for the want of them, in 
Allied ports, to be designated by the Allies and the United 
States of America, and placed under the surveillance of the 
Allies and the United States of America, only caretakers 
being left on board, namely: Six battle cruisers, ten battle- 
ships, eight light cruisers, including two mine layers, fifty 
destroyers of the most modern type. All other surface 
warships (including river craft), are to be concentrated in 
German naval bases to be designated by the Allies and the 
United States of America, and are to be paid off and com- 
pletely disarmed and placed under the supervision of the 
Allies and the United States of America. All vessels of the 
auxiliary fleet, trawlers, motor vessels, etc., are to be dis- 
armed. 

Twenty-four. The Allies and the United States of Amer- 
ica shall have the right to sweep up all mine fields and ob- 
structions laid by Germany outside German territorial 
waters, and the positions of these are to be indicated, 
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Twenty-five. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to 
be given to the naval and mercantile marines of the allied 
and associated powers. To secure this the Allies and the 
United States of America shall be empowered to occupy all 
German forts, fortifications, batteries and defense works of 
all kinds in all the entrances from the Categat into the 
Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and obstructions within 
and without German territorial waters, without any ques- 
tion of neutrality being raised, and the positions of all such 
mines and obstructions are to be indicated. 

Twenty-six. The existing blockade conditions set up by 
the allied and associated powers are to remain unchanged 
and all German merchant ships found at sea are to remain 
liable to capture. 

Twenty-seven. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated 
and immobilized in German bases ‘to be specified by the 
Allies and the United States of America. 

Twenty-eight. In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports, 
Germany shall abandon all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, 
cranes, and all other harbor materials, all materials for in- 
land navigation, all aircraft and all materials and stores, 
all arms and armaments, and all stores and apparztu; of all 
kinds. 

Twenty-nine. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by 
Germany ; all Russian war vessels of all descriptions seized 
by Germany in the Black Sea are to be handed over to the 
Allies and the United States of America; all neutral mer- 
chant vessels seized are to be released; all warlike and other 
materials of all kinds seized in those ports are to be re- 
turned and German materials as specified in clause twenty- 
eight are to be abandoned. 

Thirty. All merchant vessels in German hands belonging 
to the Allied and Associated powers are to be restored in 
ports to be specified by the Allies and the United States of 
America without reciprocity. 

Thirty-one. No destruction of ships or of materials to be 
permitted before evacuation, surrender, or restoration. 

Thirty-two. The German Government will notify the neu- 
tral Governments of the world, and particularly the govern- 
ments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, that all 
restrictions placed on the trading of their vessels with the 
Allied and Associated countries, whether by the German 
Government or by private German interests, and whether in 
return for specific concessions such as the export of ship- 
building materials or no‘, are immediately canceled. 

Thirty-three. No transfers of German merchant shipping 
of any description to any neutral flag are to take place 
after signature of the armistice. 


VI.—Duration of Armistice, 


Thirty-four. The duration of the armistice is to be thirty 
days, with option to extend. During this period, on failure 
of execution of any of the above clauses, the armistice may 
be denounced by one of the contracting parties on forty- 
eight hours’ previous notice. 


Vil.—Time Limit for Reply. 


Thirty-five. This armistice to be accepted or refused by 
Germany within seventy-two hours of notification. 


The war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted 
these terms of armistice, it will be impossible for the 
German command to renew it. 

It is now possible to assess the consequences of this 
great consummation. We know only that this tragical 
war, whose consuming flames swept from one nation to 
another until all the world was on fire, is at an end and 
that it was the privilege of our own people to enter it at 
its most critical juncture in such fashion and in such 
force as to contribute in a way of which we are all 
deeply proud to the great result. We know, too, that 


the object of the war is attained; the object upon which 
all free men had set their hearts; and attained with a 
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sweeping completeness which even now we do not real- 
ize. Armed imperialism such as the men conceived 
who were but yesterday the masters of Germany is at an 
end, its illicit ambitions engulfed in black disaster. 
Who will now seek to revive it? 

The arbitrary power of the military caste of Ger- 
many which once could secretly and of its own single 
choice disturb the peace of the world is discredited and 
destroyed. And more than that—much more than 
that—has been accomplished. The great nations which 
associated themselves to destroy it have now definitely 
united in the common purpose to set up such a peace as 
will satisfy the longing of the whole world for disin- 
terested justice, embodied in settlements which are based 
upon something much better and more lasting than the 
selfish, competitive interests of powerful states. There 
is no longer conjecture as to the objects the victors have 
in mind. They have a mind in the matter, not only, 
but a heart also. Their avowed and concerted purpose 
is to satisfy and protect the weak as well as to accord 
their just rights to the strong. 

The humane temper and intention of the victorious 
governments have already been manifested in a very 
practical way. Their representatives in the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles have by unanimous resolution 
assured the peoples of the Central Empires that every- 
thing that is possible in the circumstances will be done 
to supply them with food and relieve the distressing 
want that is in so many places threatening their very 
lives ; and steps are to be taken immediately to organize 
these efforts at relief in the same systematic manner 
that they were organized in the case of Belgium. By 
the use of the idle tonnage of the Central Empires it 
ought presently to be possible to lift the fear of utter 
misery from their oppressed populations and set their 
minds and energies free for the great and hazardous 
tasks of political reconstruction which now face them 
on every hand. Hunger does not breed reform; it 
breeds madness and all the ugly distempers that make 
an ordered life impossible. 

For with the fall of the ancient governments, which 
rested like an incubus on the peoples of the Central 
Empires, has come political change not merely, but rev- 
olution ; and revolution which seems as yet to assume no 
final and ordered form, but to run from one fluid change 
to another, until thoughtful men are forced to ask them- 
selves, with what governments and of what sort are we 
about to deal in the making of the covenants of peace? 
With what authority will they meet us, and with what 
assurance that their authority will abide and sustain 
securely the international arrangements into which we 
are about to enter? There is here matter for no small 
anxiety and misgiving. When peace is made, upon 
whose promises and engagements besides our own is it 
to rest? 

Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit 
that these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered 
now or at once. But the moral is not that there is little 
hope of an early answer that will suffice. It is only that 
we must be patient and helpful and mindful above all of 
the great hope and confidence that lie at the heart of what 
is taking place. Excesses accomplish nothing. Unhappy 
Russia has furnished abundant recent proof of that. 
Disorder immediately defeats itself. If excesses should 
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occur, if disorder should for a time raise its head, a 
sober second thought will follow and a day of con- 
structive action, if we help and do not hinder. 

The present and all that it holds belongs to the na- 
tions and the peoples who preserve their self-control and 
the orderly processes of their governments; the future 
to those who prove themselves the true friends of man- 
kind. ‘To conquer with arms is to make only a tempo- 
rary conquest; to conquer the world by earning its 
esteem is to make permanent conquest. 1 am confident 
that the nations that have learned the discipline of free- 
dom and that have settled with self-possession to its 
ordered practice are now about to make conquest of the 
world by the sheer power of example and of friendly 
helpfulness. 

The peoples who have but just come out from under 
the yoke of arbitrary government and who are now com- 
ing at last into their freedom wil! never find the treas- 
ures of liberty they are in search of if they look for them 
by the light of the torch. They will find that every 
pathway that is stained with the blood of their own 
brothers leads to the wilderness, not to the seat of their 
hope. They are now face to face with their initial test. 
We must hold the light steady until they find them- 
selves. And in the meantime, if it be possible, we must 
establish a peace that will justly define their place among 
the nations, remove all fear of their neighbors and of 
their former masters, and enable them to live in security 
and contentment when they have set their own affairs in 
order. I, for one, do not doubt their purpose or their 
capacity. There are some happy signs that they know, 
and will choose the way of self-control] and peaceful ac- 
commodation. If they do, we shall put our aid at their 
disposal in every way that we can. If they do not, we 
must await with patience and sympathy the awakening 
and recovery that will assuredly come at last. 





AMENDED ARMISTICE TERMS 


a terms of armistice between the Entente Allies 
and the United States and Germany, as announce: 
by President Wilson in his speech before the Congress, 
were amended in the course of the conferences between 
General Foch and the German representatives, accord- 
ing to the limited powers to this effect granted to Gen- 
eral Foch by the Supreme War Council. Some of the 
amendments appear to have been urged by the desperate 
state of Germany; some appear more harsh than in the 
original. The articles amended, as altered, appear as 
follows: ~ 


Three. Repatriation beginning at once, to be completed 
within fifteen days, of all the inhabitants of the countries 
above enumerated (including hostages, persons under trial 
or convicted). 

Four. Surrender in good condition by the German armies 
of the following war material: Five thousand guns (two 
thousand five hundred heavy and two thousand five hundred 
field), twenty-five thousand machine guns, three thousand 
minenwerfer, one thousand seven hundred aeroplanes (fight- 
ers, bombers, firstly all of the D seven’s and all the night 
bombing machines). The above to be delivered in situ to 
the Allied and United States troops in accordance with the 
detailed conditions laid down in the note (annexure number 
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one) drawn up at the moment of the signing of the ar- 
mistice. 

Five. Evacuation by the German armies of the countries 
on the left bank of the Rhine. The countries on the left 
bank of the Rhine shall be administered by the local troops 
of occupation. The occupation of these territories will be 
earried out by Allied and United States garrison holding the 
principal crossings of the Rhine (Mayence, Coblentz, Co- 
logne), together with the bridgeheads at these points of a 
thirty kilometer radius on the right bank and by garrisons 
similarly holding the strategic points of the regions. A 
neutral zone shall be reserved on the right bank of the 
Rhine between the stream and a line drawn parallel to the 
bridgeheads and to the stream and at a distance of ten kilo- 
meters from the frontier of Holland up to the frontier of 
Switzerland. The evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine 
lands (left and right bank) shall be so ordered as to be com- 
pleted within further period of sixteen days, in all thirty- 
one days after the signing of the armistice. All the move- 
ments of evacuation or occupation are regulated by the note 
(annexure number one) drawn up at the moment of the 
signing of the armistice. 

Six. In all territories evacuated by the enemy there shall 
be no evacuation of inhabitants; no damage or harm shall 
be done to the persons or property of the inhabitants. No 
person shall be prosecuted for offenses of participation in 
war measures prior to the signing of the armistice. No de- 
struction of any kind shall be committed. Military estab- 
lishments of all kinds shall be delivered intact, as well as 
military stores of food, munitions, and equipment not re- 
moved during the period fixed for evacuation. Stores of 
food of all kinds for the civil population, cattle, ete., shall 
be left in situ. Industrial establishments shall not be im- 
paired in any way and their personnel shall not be removed. 

Seven. Roads and means of communication of every kind, 
railroads, waterways, main roads, bridges, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, shall be in no manner impaired. All civil and mili- 
tary personnel at present employed on them shall remain: 
five thousand locomotives and one hundred fifty thousand 
wagons in good working order with all necessary spare parts 
and fittings shall be delivered to the associated powers 
within the period fixed in annexure number two, and total 
of which shall not exceed thirty-one days. There shall like- 
wise be delivered five thousand motor lorries (camione au- 
tomobiles) in good order within the period of thirty-six 
days. The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed 
over within the period of thirty-one days, together with pre- 
war personnel and material. Further, the material neces- 
sary for the working of railways in the countries on the left 
bank of the Rhine shall be left in situ. All stores of coal 
und material for the upkeep of permanent way, signals, and 
repair shops shall be left in situ. These stores shall be 
maintained by Germany in so far as concerns the working 
of the railroads in the countries on the left bank of the 
Rhine. All barges taken from the allies shall be restored 
to them. The note annexure number two regulates the de- 
tails of these measures. 

Eight. The German command shall be responsible for re- 
vealing within the period of forty-eight hours after the sign- 
ing of the armistice all mines or delayed action fuses on ter- 
ritory evacuated by the German troops and shall assist in 
their discovery and destruction. It also shall reveal all de- 
structive measures that may have been taken (such as 
poisoning or polluting of springs and wells, ete.). All under 
penalty of reprisals. 

Nine. The right of requisition shall be exercised by the 
Allied and United States armies in all occupied territories, 
subject to regulation of accounts with those whom it may 
eoncern. The upkeep of the troops of occupation in the 
Rhineland (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) shall be charged to 
the German Government. 

Ten. The immediate repatriation, without reciprocity, ac- 
cording to detailed conditions which shal] be fixed, of all 
Allied and United States prisoners of war, including persons 
under trial or convicted. The Allied powers and the United 
States shall be able to dispose of them as they wish. This 
condition annuls the previous conventions on the subject of 
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the exchange of prisoners of war, including the one of July 
nineteen eighteen, in course of ratification. However, the 
repatriation of German prisoners of war interned in Hol- 
land and in Switzerland shall continue as before. The re- 
patriation of German prisoners of war shall be regulated at 
the conclusion of the preliminaries of peace. 

Twelve. All German troops at present in the territories 
which before belonged to Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Tur- 
key, shall withdraw immediately within the frontiers of 
Germany as they existed on August first, nineteen fourteen. 
All German troops at present in the territories which before 
the war belonged to Russia shall likewise withdraw within 
the frontiers of Germany, defined as above, as soon as the 
Allies, taking into account the internal situation of these 
territories, shall decide that the time for this has come. 

Fifteen. Renunciation of the treaties of Bucharest and 
Brest-Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. 

Sixteen. The Allies shall have free access to the territories 
evacuated by the Germans on their eastern frontier, either 
through Danzig, or by the Vistula, in order to convey sup- 
plies to the populations of those territories and for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order. 

Seventeen. Evacuation by all German forces operating in 
East Africa within a period to be fixed by the Allies, 

Eighteen. Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a max- 
imum period of one month in accordance with detailed con- 
ditions hereafter to be fixed of all interned civilians, in- 
eluding hostages (persons ?), under trial or convicted, be- 
longing to the Allied or associated powers other than those 
enumerated in article three. 

Twenty-two. Surrender to the Allies and the United States 
of all submarines (including submarine cruisers and all 
mine-laying submarines) now existing, with their complete 
armament and equipment, in ports which shal] be specified 
by the Allies and United States. Those which cannot take 
these shall be disarmed of the personnel and material, and 
shall remain under the supervision of the Allies and the 
United States. The submarines which are ready for the 
sea shall be prepared to leave the German ports as soon as 
orders shall be received by wireless for their voyage to the 
port designed for their delivery, and the remainder at the 
earliest possible moment. The conditions of this article 
shall be carried into effect within the period of fourteen 
days after the signing of the armistice. 

Twenty-three. German surface warships which shall be 
designated by the Allies and the United States shall be im- 
mediately disarmed, and thereafter interned in neutral ports, 
or, in default of them, in allied ports to be designated by 
the Allies and the United States. They will there remain 
under the supervision of the Allies and of the United States, 
only caretakers being left on board. The following war- 
ships are designated by the allies: Six battle cruisers, ten 
battleships, eight light cruisers (including two mine-layers), 
tifty destroyers of the most modern types. All other sur- 
face warships (including river craft) are to be concentrated 
in German naval bases to be designated by the Allies and 
the United States, and are to be completely disarmed 
and classed under the supervision of the Allies and the 
United States. The military armament of all ships of the 
auxiliary fleet shall be put on shore. All vessels designated 
to be interned shall be ready to leave the German ports 
seven days after the signing of the armistice. Directions 
for the voyage will be given by wireless. 

Twenty-six. The existing blockade conditions set up by 
the Allied and Associated Powers are to remain unchanged 
and all German merchant ships found at sea are to remain 
liable to capture. The Allies and the United States should 
give consideration to the provisioning of Germany during 
the armistice to the extent recognized as necessary. 

Twenty-eight. In evacuating the Belgian coast and ports 
Germany shall abandon in situ, and in fact all port and 
river navigation material, all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, 
all naval aeronautic apparatus, material and supplies, and 
all arms, apparatus, and supplies of every kind. 

Thirty-four. The duration of the armistice is to be thirty 
days, with option to extend. During this period, if its 
clauses are not carried into execution, the armistice may 
be denounced by one of the contracting parties, which must 
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give warning forty-eight hours in advance. It is under- 
stood that the execution of articles three and eighteen shall 
not warrant the denunciation of the armistice on the ground 
of insufficient execution within a period fixed, except in the 
case of bad faith in carrying them into execution. In order 
to assure the execution of this convention under the best 
conditions the principle of a permanent international ar- 
mistice commission is admitted. This commission will act 
under the authority of the allied military and naval com- 
manders-in-chief, 


The armistice, as thus amended, was signed on the 
eleventh of November, nineteen eighteen, at five o’clock, 
French time, by Ferdinand Foch, R. E. Weymas, Erz- 
berger, A. Oberndorff, Winterfeldt, Vanselow. 





A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR 
1914. 


June 28.—Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
Austrian throne, murdered at Sarajevo. 

July 5.—Kaiser’s crown council at Potsdam resolves 
upon war. 

July 23.—Austria sends ultimatum to Serbia. 

July 28.—Austria declares war on Serbia. 

July 31.—Russia mobilizes her armies. 

August 1.—Germany declares war on Russia. 

August 2.—Germany invades Luxemberg. 

August 4.—Germany declares war on France. Ger- 
many declares war on Belgium, informally, and attacks 

iége. 

August 5.—Great Britain announces a state of war 
with Germany. 

August 6.—Austria-Hungary declares war on Russia. 





August 8.—Italy reaffirms neutrality. 

August 10.—France declares war on Austria-~-Hun- 
gary. 

August 12.—Great Britain declares war on Austria- 
Hungary. 


August 15.—Japan sends ultimatum to Germany. 

August 17.—Landing in France completed of first 
British Expeditionary Force. 

August 20.—Germans occupy Brussels. 

August 23.—Japan declares war on Germany. Japa- 
nese bombard Tsingtau. 

August 24.—British retreat from Mons begins. 

August 29.—Russians lose battle of Tannenburg. 

September 2.—French Government removes to Bor- 
deaux. 

September 5.—Great Britain, France, and Russia sign 
agreement to make no separate peace, Japan and Italy 
adhering later. 

September 5-12.—Battle of the Marne, in which the 
French turned back the tide of invasion and forced the 
Germans to retreat to the Aisne. 

September 16.—Russians under Rennenkampf retreat 
from East Prussia. 

October 14.—Allies occupy Ypres; halt Germans on 
the Yser. 

October 29.—Turkey declares war on Russia. 

November 1.—British squadron under Admiral Crad- 
dock defeated off the Chilean coast. 

November 5.—Great Britain declares war on Turkey 
and annexes Cyprus. 
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November 6.—Japanese capture Tsingtau. 

November 10.—German cruiser Emden caught and de- 
stroyed at Cocos Island by British. Second battle of 
Ypres. 

December 2.—Austrians capture Belgrade. 

December 8.—British naval victory off the Falkland 
Islands. South African rebellion collapses. 

December 14.—Serbians recapture Belgrade. 

December 24.—First German air raid on England. 


1915. 


January 24.—British naval victory off Dogger Bank. 

February 18.—German submarine blockade of Great 
Britain begun. 

February 19.—Anglo-French squadron begins attack 
on Dardanelles. 

March 1.—British order in council issued to prevent 
commodities of any kind reaching or leaving Germany. 
March 17.—Russians capture Przemysl. 

April 17.—Second battle of Ypres begun. 
by Germans for first time. 

April 26.—Allies land in Gallipoli. 

April 30.—American tanker Gulflight torpedoed off 
Scilly Isles. 

May 2.—Russians defeated in battle of the Dunajec. 

May 7.—The Lusitania sunk by submarine, with loss 
of nearly 1,200 lives. 

May 23.—Italy declares war on Austria. 

May 31.—Zeppelins bomb London. 

July 9.—Conquest of German Southwest Africa com- 
pleted. 

August 4.—Germans capture Warsaw. 

August 7.—Second allied army landed at Gallipoli. 

August 19.—The Arabic sunk by submarine. 

August 20.—Italy declares war on Turkey. 

September 9.—President Wilson demands recall of 
Austrian Ambassador at Washington. 

September 16.—The Russian Duma prorogued. 

September 21.—Bulgaria mobilizes. 

September 24.—Greece mobilizes. 

September 28.—Turks defeated at Kut-el-Amara. 
Sir Edward Grey pledges armed support to Balkan sym- 
pathizers of the Allies. 

October 5.—Allies land at Saloniki. 

October 12.—Nurse Cavell shot by Germans. 

October 14.—Bulgaria declares war on Serbia. Great 
Britain declares war on Bulgaria. 

October 15.—Greece officially announces her decision 
not to join with Serbia. 

December 2.—Fall of Monastir and Austro-Germans’ 
conquest of Serbia completed. 


1916. 


January 8.—Allies evacuate Gallipoli. 

January 13.—Austro-Germans capture Cettinje. 

February 16.—Russians capture Erzerum. 

February 21.—Battle of Verdun begun. 

March 8.—Germany declares war on Portugal. 

April 19.—American ultimatum to Germany threat- 
ening to break off relations unless Germany modified her 
submarine policy. 

April 28.—General Townshend at Kut-el-Amara sur- 
renders to Turks. 


Gas used 
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May 25.—King George signs the British Compulsory 
Military Service Bill. 

May 26.—Bulgarian troops invade Greece. 

May 31.—Naval battle off Jutland. 

June 5.—Lord Kitchener drowned. 

June 22.—Greece accedes to demands of Allies. 

July 1.—Battle of the Somme. 

July 9.—German submarine merchantman arrives at 
Baltimore. 

August 27.—Roumania enters war on the side of the 
Allies. Italy declares war on Germany. 

August 29.—Field Marshal von Hindenburg becomes 
German Chief of Staff. 

September 29.—Venizelos forms a provisional Greek 
government at Saloniki. 

November 5.—Germany and Austria proclaim a new 
kingdom of Poland, confined to territory captured from 
Russia. 

November 25.—Greek Provisional Government de- 
clares war on Germany and Bulgaria. 

December 7.—David Lloyd George becomes British 
Premier and First Lord of the Treasury. 

December 12.—Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
announces to Reichstag Germany’s first peace maneuver. 

December 18.—President Wilson addresses an identic 
note to all belligerent governments requesting definite 
declarations of their terms of peace. 


1917. 


January 22.—President Wilson makes a statement be- 
fore Congress of America’s demands for the bases of a 
just peace. 

January 31.—Germany announces unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. 

February 3.—The United States severs diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. 

February 24.—British capture Kut-el-Amara. 

February 26.—President Wilson asks Congress for 
authority to arm American merchantmen. 

February 28.—United States Government makes pub- 
lic Foreign Secretary Zimmermann’s Mexico plot. 

March 11.—The British capture Bagdad. 

March 14.—China breaks off diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 

March 15.—Revolution begins in Russia. 
abdicates. 

March 22.—The United States formally recognizes a 
new government of Russia. 

April 2.—President Wilson asks Congress to say that 
Germany’s action constitutes a state of war. 

April 6.—The United States declares a state of war 
with Germany. 

April 7.—Cuba declares war with Germany. 

April 8.—Austria-Hungary severs diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States. 

April 11.—Brazil severs diplomatic relations with 
Germany. ’ 

April 20.—Turkey severs diplomatic relations with 
the United States. . 

May 2.—First Liberty Loan offered. 

May 18.—United States Selective Military Conscrip- 
tion Bill enacted. The President orders the first Expe- 
ditionary Force to France. 


The Czar 
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June 12.—King Constantine of Greece, abdicates. 

June 26.—First American troops land in France. 

June 28.—Brazil revokes its decree of neutrality. 

June 29.—Greece enters the war against Germany. 

July 19.—German Reichstag Peace Resolution 
adopted. 

July 23.—Premier Kerensky is given “unlimited 
powers” by the Executive Council of Russian Working- 
men, Soldiers, and Peasants. 

August 7.—Liberia declares war on Germany. 

August 14.—China declares war on Germany and Aus- 
tria. 

September 3.—The Germans capture Riga. 

September 8.—The State Department announces pos- 
session of the Luxburg correspondence involving Swe- 
den and Argentina. 

September 16.—Russia declared a republic by pro- 
nouncement of Minister Kerensky. 

October 1.—Second Liberty Loan offered. 

October 7.—Uruguay severs diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 

October 26.—The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies de- 
clare a state of war between Brazil and Germany. 

November 3.—First American casualties in France. 

November 8.—The Kerensky Government in Russia 
is deposed. 

November 10.—Lenine is named Premier of Russia, 
with Trotzky as Minister of Foreign Affairs, by the All- 
Russian Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates. 

November 15.—Georges Clemenceau appointed Pre- 
mier of France. 

November 21.—British House of Commons adopts an 
amendment to the Electoral Bill disfranchising consci- 
entious objectors. 

December 4.—President Wilson pledges the support 
of the United States in maintaining the integrity of 
Roumania as a free and independent nation. 

December 8.—Jerusalem is surrendered to General Al- 
lenby’s British forces. Ecuador severs diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. 5 

December 12.—President Wilson proclaims a state of 
war with Austria. 

December 22.—Peace negotiations between Russia 
and Germany are begun at Brest-Litovsk. 

December 28.—The United States Government as- 
sumes control of the railroads of the country. 


1918. 


January 8.—President Wilson announces fourteen 
points for settlement of world war. 

February 9.—Ukrainians, seceding from Russia, make 
peace with Germany. 

March 3.—Bolsheviki sign Brest-Litovsk treaty of 
peace with central powers. 

March 21.—German drive on the Somme begun to 
separate British and French armies. 

April 5.—Japanese, American, French, and British 
marines land at Vladivostok. 

April 9.—Germans begin Lys drive for channel ports. 

April 14.—General Foch appointed commander-in- 
chief of all Allied armies. 
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April 22.—British naval forces raid Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, blocking submarine harbors. 

May 1.—Germans occupy Sebastopol and seize Rus- 
sian Black Sea fleet. 

May 9.—Ostend again raided and the Vindictive sunk 
at entrance to harbor. 

May 27.—German drive on the Aisne begun, reaching 
the Marne. 

June 6.—Americans attack at Chateau-Thierry. 

July 4.—President Wilson speaks at Mt. Vernon. 

July 16.—Czar Nicholas reported murdered. 

July 18.—Foch begins counter offensive below Marne. 

August 15.—American troops reach Vladivostok. 

August 25.—British smash Hindenburg line. 

August 31.—Germans retreat from Lys salient. 

September 12.—Americans begin action, wiping out 
St. Mihiel salient in three days. 

September 18.—Bulgarian front crumbles before Al- 
lied drive from Macedonia. 

September 22.—British capture Nazareth. 

September 30.—Bulgaria surrenders. 

October 1.—British take Damascus. 

October 6.—Germany addresses a request to President 
Wilson to recommend to the Allies a military armistice © 
followed by a peace discussion. 

October 17.—Belgians reach Ostend and Bruges; Lille 
taken; British in Douai. 

October 19.—Belgian coast won by the Allies. 

October 20.—French reach the Danube. Germany 
asks President Wilson for armistice. 

October 21.—Czecho-Slovaks recognized as a nation 
and army joins Allies. 

October 23.—President Wilson agrees to take up with 
the Allied Powers the question of a military armistice. 

October 25.—Italy begins counter offensive. 

October 26.—General Allenby captures Aleppo. 

October 28.—Austria asks for separate peace, accept- 
ing all of President Wilson’s terms. 

October 29.—Italians drive Austrians out of Piave 
line. 

October 30.—Turkey surrenders; signs armistice. 

November 3.—Austria surrenders. Signs armistice, 
effective 3 p. m., November 4. Serbians re-enter Bel- 
grade. 

November 4.—Allied supreme war council agrees on 
terms of armistice to Germany. 

Noyember 6.—Germany breaks with Bolsheviki. 

November 7.—Americans enter Sedan. 

November 8.—Revolutionists seize Germany navy. 
Revolt breaks out in various cities. Foch gives Germany 
seventy-two hours in which to accept the armistice dic- 
tated by the Allies and the United States. Prince Max, 
German Chancellor, resigns. Bavarian Diet ousts King. 

November 9.—Kaiser and Crown Prince abdicate. 
Austria violates armistice terms. French take Hirson 
and British occupy Maubeuge. Hun shells hold up 
envoys’ messenger. 

November 10.—Socialists gain control of German Gov- 
ernment after fighting in Berlin. Kaiser flees to Hol- 
land. 

November 11.—Armistice signed 5 a. m. 


(French 
time). Fighting ends. ; 
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From the New York Times, by permission 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 


(1) Atsacr-LorRAINE is now occupied by French 
military forces and is governed during the armistice 
period by officials representing the Republic. Judging 
by the terms of the armistice, French public opinion, 
backed by a dominant assenting belief in the minds of 
a majority of British, American and Italian citizens, 
will insist at the Peace Conference on permanent reten- 
tion of this territory, and this without a popular refer- 
endum of the residents of the two domains and irre- 
spective of Germany. 

(2) LuxemMBURG may return to a state of interna- 
tionally guaranteed security, as prior to the war; she 
may be ceded to France, or she may seek union with 





Belgium and with her share that independence of con- 
trol from without which Belgium plans to assert as her 
right when she appears formally before the Conference. 

(3) German Potanp, (4) Russtan PoLanp and 
(5) AustriAN POLAND, with Germany defeated, Russia 
in its present disintegrated and chaotic condition, and 
Austria-Hungary breaking up into small States with 
republican forms of government, are in position to unite 
with more chance of permanent administrative success 
than at any time in generations. Given an outlet to 
the Baltic, for economic and other reasons, the outlook 
would be comparatively hopeful. The omens for a 
solution by creation of an autonomous State under 
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either Russia, Germany or Austria-Hungary are not 
bright. An inclusive national entity, free to govern 
itself, now seems possible. Danzig bids fair to be the 
seaport of a New Poland. 

(6) Districr or CHoLM is a section of Russia in 
dispute between the Ukraine and Poland. 

(7, 8, 9, 10, 11) Esruonra, Livonta, CourRLAND, 
LITHUANIA and FINLAND, parts of the Russia that was, 
and brought under German authority with varying de- 
grees of authority during the Lenine-Trotsky régime, 
will come before the Conference with complex problems. 
Finland, either as an autonomous State of a federalized 
and liberal Russia or as an autonomous State, with a 
monarch of its own and affiliated with Sweden, would 
be a conservative solution. But with the tides of radi- 
calism and nationalism running as they are an inde- 
pendent Finland is more likely to meet the Finnish 
peoples’ desires. The Baltic provinces, which by the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk came under German domina- 
tion, by the terms of the armistice must be evacuated at 
the will of the Entente and will be dealt with in the light 
of the German and Russian situations viewed in the 
large at the time of the Conference. Given back to 
Russia they would probably be autonomous States of a 
federalized socialized republic, which they may become, 
independent of Russia. 

(12) Murman Coast. With its seat of government 
at Archangel and its officials chosen from the ranks of 
the zemstvos of the region and also from the refugees 
from the south formerly members of the Constituent 
Assembly the Provisional Government of the Country 
of the North has been operating since August. Its 
army, co-operating with troops of Great Britain, France 
and the United States, has been in array against the 
Bolsheviki. Determination of the ultimate settlement 
of the government of the region depends in the main 
on the final form of the Russian democracy. 

(13) Russta. Until the victory of the All-Russia 
or the Bolsheviki party is won and the internal situa- 
tion and future of the former empire fixed it will be 
difficult for the Powers now in informal alliance and 
soon to be in formal Conference to know what to do 
either as to Russian representation in the Conference 
or as to decisions affecting Russia’s place in the coming 
scheme of international relations. Recent structural, 
fundamental changes in both the German and the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empires must have a reflex influence on 
Russia. Under the terms of the armistice the Russian 
concessions to Germany made in the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty are judged null and void. 

(14) Uxratne, that during the disorders in Russia 
following the Kerensky régime set up for itself in No- 
vember, 1917, as a republic and later made terms with 
Germany prior to the Brest-Litovsk compact between 
Lenine and Germany, of late has been under the rule of 
a dictator affiliating with Austro-German officials. This 
rule has come to an end now by the capture of Kiev 
and the victory of the All-Russian military forces. Re- 
turn to a status quo ante bellum in this large, richly 
endowed and comparatively homogeneous section of ter- 
ritory lying north of the Black Sea and between Poland 
and the river Don is unlikely. Complete independence 


under a republican form of government would be pos- 
sible were affiliation of the Russian and Austrian ele- 
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ments of the population made effective, and with Hun- 
gary now a republic even the Hungarian element might 
assent. Over against this solution is that of autonomy 
under a liberalized and federalized Russia. 

(15) Caucasus. This section of former Russia 
like the Ukraine region awaits settlement of the 
status of Russia, with which, if liberalized, it may join, 
but it also is tending toward an independent status and 
government. 

(16) TurkisH, Russtan and PerrstAN ARMENIA 
are not to be under German influence as the result of 
the war. Nor is it likely that they will continue apart. 
Nor will the larger group—the Turkish—hereafter be 
subject to Turkey. Union with the Russian and Per- 
sian groups in an autonomous State under international 
protection mgy be attainable. Such a State as an 
“administrative ward” of a league or federation of 
nations existing to protect “small peoples” in their 
nationalistic aims and rights may come into existence. 
In some quarters in Europe, as well as among Arme- 
nians hitherto Turkish, there is opinion favorable to the 
United States assuming trusteeship of an independent, 
United Armenia, for a season. 

(17, 18, 19) Greater RoumaAnrA, Bessarabia and 
TRANSYLVANIA. With the Bucharest Treaty of 1913 
even now considered null and void, both by Roumania 
and by the Powers that overpowered her (Germany, Bul- 
garia and Turkey) Roumania again becomes a claimant 
with good title to consideration by the Conference as 
she asks for territory in Transylvania, Bukowina, Bes- 
sarabia and eastern Hungary. Terms of settlement that 
might have been agreed upon with a Russia still imperi- 
alistie or with Austria-Hungary still an entity and 
powerful are not now pending, nor on the other hand is 
it likely that the claims of the Roumanian irredentists 
will be assented to. 

(20) CzecHostovakiA. Out of territory that until 
recently was controlled by Austria-Hungary, and that 
includes Bohemia, Moravia and the distinctly Slovak 
region of Hungary, a republic already has been formed 
with Prague as its capital; and pledges of moral, poli- 
tical and military support have been given to it by the 
leading victorious Entente Powers, including the United 
States. The Conference will but confirm the compact. 

(21) Huneary, having formally severed its connec- 
tion with Austria and no longer being subject to the 
Hapsburg dynasty, has internal problems to settle that 
will affect her status somewhat as a factor in the Con- 
ference, whether as humble claimant or as a sharer in 
the deliberations. If all the acts of races, hitherto sub- 
ject to Magyar rule, and now busy setting up or planning 
for new States, are ratified by the Conference it will be 
a shorn Hungarian State that will emerge. 

(22) Austria. Already minus Hungary, and with 
a nominal if not actual republican form of government 
of her own, this German section of the former empire 
and dual monarchy is drawing closer toward some sort 
of union with whatever sort of government finally is 
set up in Germany. Her territory which she hitherto 
has controlled, though settled predominantly by non- 
Teutonic peoples, has been lost; and Italian victories 
and demands, if confirmed by the Conference, will make 
certain a greater loss of territory than is to be suffered 
by any other nation. 
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(23) Jugostavia. A combination of military re- 
verses and political uprisings has led subjects of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, as formerly constituted, to join with 
Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina. Montenegro and 
Croatia-Slavonia in creating Jugoslavia, a state which 
is to have a republican (probably) form of government, 
and already is assured of the good will if not (at 
present) the formal political support of the nations that 
have won the victory. Until the friction within the 
group, arising from differences of opinions as to the 
form the new state shall take, ceases and agreement is 
reached it will be difficult for a solution to be agreed 
upon with any degree of permanency. 

(24) Iraty—Irrepenta, Trentino, Kiistenland and 
Dalmatia, with their Jugoslavic and Austrian German 
populations, will not return to ante-bellum conditions. 
Precise prophecy as to the future is difficult, but agree- 
ment already arrived at makes probable not only satis- 
faction of most of Italian ambitions but also further- 
ance of the Jugoslavic hope for access to the Adriatic 
as well as for a federalized state, republican or mon- 
archical (constitutional) in form. 

(25) Serpra. Assured substantial restoration of 
entity much as she was ere the war began, Serbia either 
as the dominant unit in a Jugoslavie state or singly, 
presumably stands to gain territorially from accretions 
taken from Macedonia, especially in that area seized by 
Bulgaria in 1915. 

(26) MacepontA, that prior to the war was divided 
between Turkey, Serbia and Greece, and that during 
the war has seen Serbian and Greek areas of the land 
successfully invaded by Bulgaria, now awaits a new parti- 
tion in which Bulgaria will suffer and from which 
Greece and Serbia will gain. Or there may be another 
effort to “internationalize” control of the country under 
the control of the Powers. 

(27) Jucostavia. For this new State, for Mace- 
donia and for northern Greece much of their future 
welfare depends upon the Conference’s decision as to 
the hinterland which they represent. They want an inlet 
and outlet for commerce and travel, that is, a port on 
the Adriatic, one which will not be open or closed at the 
variable will of Italy, which more than ever is to be the 
dominant Power on the Adriatic. 

(28) MonTenecro. With its almost solidly Serbian 
population and its fiercely held and protected national 
traditions, it nevertheless may fall in with the plan to 
federate the southern Slavic peoples in a new nation in 
which the rights of the several entities will be carefully 
guarded: but there is a present strong demand for 
alliance with Serbia, and King Nicholas has been de- 
posed. 

(29) AtBaniaA. Albania proper, during the war, 
has had a loose form of home rule. Her past antipathy 
to Italy has been modified somewhat and will tend to 
make her side with that country as over against Greece, 
if the conflicting claims of the two nations for Albanian 
territory come before the Conference. There may be 
continuation of nominal international control as prior 
to the war, or a division between Serbia and Greece, or 
annexation to Italy. But Albania has ideas of her own. 

(30) Butearia. Defeated, and disclosed as ultra 
brutal in her treatment of prisoners of war and popu- 
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lations under her power during the war, she is not 
likely to get concessions of territory either in the Dob- 
rudja district or in European Turkey. 

(31) European Turkey. The broad statement that 
as far as the consensus of opinion of American and 
European statesmen and journalists goes, Turkey’s 
expulsion from Europe is decreed, covers the case and 
indicates what the conference is likely to do. Greece 
and Bulgaria would be the natural heirs to the estate 
with odds now favoring Greece. A more international 
policy, however, may be worked out, such as is planned 
for control of Constantinople, at least the interna- 
tionalization of the Dardanelles. Progressive Turks in 
increasing numbers favor American trusteeship for a 
term of years. 

(32) THe Drava, SERES AND THE KAVALLA region 
of Greece as defined by the Treaty of Bucharest gave 
to that kingdom valuable territory in Macedonia east 
of the Struma river and bounded by Thrace and all 
lying at the head of the Aegean Sea. During the war, 
by means far from creditable, Bulgaria and her Allies 
won control of this ceded region, and its return to 
Greece is one detail of a general settlement of the Mace- 
donian question. 





THE “CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR” AND 
THE PRINCIPLE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By JULIA GRACE WALES 


Ripe present article is an inquiry into the logic of 
conscientious objection to military service. It has 
been prompted by a growing conviction that those very 
principles which the conscientious objector himself as- 
sumes as fundamental will, if logically followed out, 
lead to the conclusion that every citizen of the world 
ought at present to bear a share in international de- 
fense. 

Of the chief forms of conscientious objection, the 
most common, the most fundamental, and the most diffi- 
cult to approach with argument is the objection to fight- 
ing per se. The conscientious objector very likely feels 
that he holds it not on any ground of argument, but on 
the ground of an instinctive conviction which he is him- 
self unable to analyze. So strong is the sense of in- 
stinctive perception that he cannot conscientiously do 
other than follow it. He is willing to admit at the same 
time that other men may have an equally strong con- 
viction of duty to follow an opposite course. 

The fighter who is conscientious and humane is moved 
by an impulse to protect the helpless and to defend the 
right and by willingness to lay down his life for others. 
The non-resister is not willing to admit that he does 
not share these motives; but he is moved at the same 
time by a conviction that warfare is in itself essentially 
wrong and that to employ it, therefore, will only defeat 
the end—the defense of right and the protection of the 
helpless. The first may admit reluctance to kill, but 
prefers killing the guilty to allowing the destruction of 
the innocent. The second man refuses to admit the 
dilemma, but insists that on the whole and in the long 
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run the innocent can best be protected without recourse 
to arms. May we perhaps by analyzing these two states 
of feeling find that they are not truly antagonistic, but 
can be brought into harmony ? 

In the first place, it may be more possible than we 
should suppose to analyze the objection to fighting. In 
other words, the objector may be mistaken in thinking 
that his objection to fighting is wholly fundamental and 
instinctive. Are there perhaps behind it certain 
primary truths instinctively perceived? And between 
these truths and a secondary conclusion—that it is 
always wrong to fight—may there be a subconscious and 
obscure train of reasoning that needs to be carefully 
examined ? 

The objection to fighting seems to consist of any or 
all of the following feelings: 

(1) A sense of the sacredness of human life; 

(2) A sense of the superiority of moral to physical 
forces ; 

(3) A sense of the unsoundness of coercion—that is, 
a belief in freedom as an ultimate principle of action ; 

(4) A feeling that the self should not be defended 
at the expense of another—that is, a belief in altruism 
as an ultimate principle of action ; 

(5) A belief in “passive resistance” to evil—that is, 
a conviction of a duty to resist evil to the point of avoid- 
ing complicity in evil. 

In connection with the last it is noteworthy that most 
conscientious objectors mean by “non-resistance” not 
literal non-resistance to evil, but passive resistance ; 
otherwise they would not resist the draft. Passive re- 
sistance to evil, refusal to be guilty of complicity in what 
he regards as wrong, is fundamental in the thinking 
of the conscientious objector. Upon the above five as- 
sumptions he bases his theory that he would under any 
circumstances do wrong to fight. How far is his rea- 
soning correct ? 

And now, first, the sacredness of human life: Is there 
anything in this axiom to lead us to the conclusion that 
the taking of life is always wrong? The conscientious 
objector will be the first to admit that the giving of life 
for another is often necessary and right. Destruction 
of life is not necessarily moral evil. The continuance of 
physical life is not the greatest spiritual good. The lay- 
ing down of physical life may under some circumstances, 
when it is to save others, be a far greater spiritual good. 
It may even be right for human beings to take the life 
of a human being deliberately when that life is volunta- 
rily offered for others, as in the case of vitally important 
medical experimentation. Again, the sacredness of life 
might conceivably demand the forcible taking of life in 
order to save life. For example: A and B are in the 
water; C, D, E, F, etc., are in a crowded lifeboat. A 
frantically tries to get into the boat, which is in danger 
of being overturned. B must not only be willing to 
drown himself, but must, if necessary, knock A on the 
head in order to save the occupants of the boat. Other- 
wise, by not using his powers to prevent destruction of 
life, B becomes guilty of complicity in destruction of 
life. In the case of this illustration, we are aware that 
the conclusion may be disputed by the conscientious ob- 
jector on the ground of axiom 3, which we shall discuss 
later—that is, on the ground of his objection to coercion. 
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Obviously, however, the objection to fighting is not based 
directly on the theory of the sacredness of life. The 
sacredness of life may itself involve laying down life or 
taking life in order to save life. 

Let us now examine the second assumption: the supe- 
riority of moral to physical forces. The phrase “the use 
of force,” often on the lips of the conscientious objector, 
is ambiguous. It may mean either the use of material 
forces or the use of coercion. There is in the mind of the 
conscientious objector no ethical objection to the use of 
material forces. We use physical force to build a house, 
to prepare a meal, to offer a hand to a friend. The 
material world is given to us, like clay to a class in 
modeling, to make what we can of it; and the task of 
humanity, to be wrought by spirit upon a resisting 
material medium, is to bring in the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. The conscientious objector will be the first 
to admit that the material means must be directed to 
spiritual ends, that spiritual ends have to be served by 
material means, and that, so far as this life is concerned, 
spirit itself must be incarnate Thus, while the conscien- 
tious objector will maintain his contention that spiritual 
means must never be discarded in favor of material, and 
that material means are of value only so long as they 
express or serve spiritual ends, he will admit, we think, 
that a means is not to be discarded merely on the ground 
that it implies the use of physical forces. 

It is with the question of coercion that we come to the 
crux of the argument. The conscientious objector is in 
reality not so much a non-resister as what we may term 
a non-coercionist. He believes that no man has the right 
to interfere with the life of another, that every human 
being must be allowed to learn by his own mistakes and 
to work out his salvation in his own way, and that the 
ideal of human intercourse is freedom for all. He is 
not willing to coerce ; he is not willing to judge another ; 
he is not willing to set himself up as better than another 
either to control or to judge. 

Now, let us see where the doctrine of non-coercion— 
that is, of freedom—as the ideal of collective life, logi- 
cally leads us. Freedom means liberty not for one indi- 
vidual alone—that is autocracy—not for a few indi- 
viduals—that is aristocracy—but for all individuals 
alike. And in what is this freedom to consist? Inner 
liberty there is in any case. Though a man be shut be- 
hind prison walls, his mind may still be to him a king- 
dom. Outer liberty has immediately to do with materia] 
things. If all the individuals are to have any sort of 
equal liberty, then each individual must have an auton- 
omy clearly defined, and no individual must violate the 
autonomy of any other. 

Let us examine the problem in its simplest and most 
abstract form. Let A, B, C, etc., be ten men living on 
an island away from all other inhabited land. They di- 
vide the island equitably among them. If A violates 
the autonomy of B, enters his territory, and begins to 
take possession of his things, what is B’s duty to the 
community ? 

“B should let A take his things,” the conscientious ob- 
jector may reply. “Things are of no absolute value in 
any case. B remains free in himself, and by yielding 
his things he may teach A the spirit of co-operation.” 

Is B then to take no responsibility as to what shall be 
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done with his things? Must he allow A to put them to 
any use whatsoever? And how far is B to yield to A’s 
coercion? Must he himself do whatever A tries to make 
him do? Where does he draw the line? Is he to fetch 
and carry for A? Is he to become A’s slave? 

“No,” replies the conscientious objector, “by no means : 
for here enters the principle of passive resistance. B 
himself remains free to do as he thinks best. He does 
not take orders. If A tries to compel him to do what he 
does not choose to do, he offers passive resistance—that 
is, such resistance as he can offer without any counter ag- 
gression upon A.” 

But if B does not resist A’s taking possession of his 
things, why, we ask, should he resist coercion as regards 
his own action ? 

“Because,” replies the conscientious objector, “he has 
an inalienable responsibility regarding his own person. 
In regard to action he is, as a human being, under all 
circumstances both responsible and free.” 

In other words it seems to be a theory of the con- 
scientious objector that if A takes B’s coat, B must let 
A have his cloak also, but if A would compel B to go 
a mile, B shall not go a step if he does not choose to do so. 

The conscientious objector will perhaps here wish to 
distinguish injurious from harmless actions. B, on the 
demand that he go a mile, shall go twain if no harm is 
to result thereby. But the question immediately arises, 
Does this principle apply also to things? Has B the 
right to give C’s cloak as well as his own—and D’s 
cloak? Does the rule of non-resistance perhaps apply 
only when A and B are the only inhabitants of the island 
or the only persons at all concerned in the transaction ? 
When the rights of C, D, and the rest enter the problem, 
does the principle perhaps change? And if so, how does 
it change? 

We here suggest that light may be thrown on the prob- 
lem by the fact already noted above—that in collective 
life as opposed to purely individual, freedom must be 
considered not only in relation to action but in relation 
to things. Also, as the conscientious objector admits 
when he admits the principle of passive resistance, free- 
dom involves responsibility to avoid complicity in evil. 
When the individual is assigned autonomy by the com- 
munity with regard to his share of things, he immedi- 
ately becomes responsible to the community for what is 
done with his things. He has no right to injure the 
community by his actions. He has no right to let any 
one coerce him into injuring the community by his 
actions. He has no right to injure the community by 
the wrong use of his things. He has no right to let any 
one else coerce him into letting his things be put to 
wrong uses. 

If, then, A tries to use B’s things for the purpose of 
coercing others, B is under obligation to the community 
to exercise force if necessary against A to the point of 
preventing such use of B’s things. If B does other than 
this, he is guilty of complicity in coercion. Hence, a 
degree of preventive coercion is rendered not only justi- 
fiable but obligatory by the principle of non-coercion 
itself. The aim and method of ‘such resistance is not to 
create, but to avoid, coercion; and failure to exercise it 
is to be guilty of complicity in coercion. Let us there- 
fore call it by the name of forcible resistance to coer-. 
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cion. It is especially to be noted that the justification 
of forcible resistance to coercion is found not in self- 
defense, but in refusal to be guilty of complicity in ag- 
gression upon the common liberty. Moreover, so far 
from conflicting with the axiom that the self must not 
be defended at the expense of another, such action may 
imply the sacrifice of the self for the sake of the com- 
munity. 

But, as the conscientious objector will be quick to 
point out, if any argument for resistance is to be based 
on community responsibility, it is obvious that B’s 
primary appeal should be not to force but to law. If B 
is under obligation to the community not to let his things 
be used for purposes of aggression upon other members 
of the community, then the other members of the com- 
munity are under equal obligation to help B in protect- 
ing the common liberties, B’s included. Further, it is 
the right of the community as a whole to determine 
whether or not actual aggression has occurred and how 
the common safety shall be protected. Therefore, when 
A commits aggression upon B’s territory, B’s immediate 
duty is to notify the other members of the community, 
unless he himself can by moral suasion induce A to 
desist. But while it is of course better that force if it 
is needed should be exercised by the nine than that it 
should be exercised by B alone, yet in case of emergericy, 
if B is unable to control A by other means and if vital 
harm may be done before the others can take effectual 
action, B is in the meantime under obligation himself 
to resist A by force. 

The conscientious objector will perhaps hold that the 
moral intervention of the nine will in practically all 
cases be enough to stop A’s aggression, and that once 
there has been appeal to law, force will not be needed. 
It remains conceivable, however, that moral protest will 
not be enough. In that case, the principle of non-coer- 
cion demands that the nine exercise force to the point of 
confining the aggressor within the limits of his own 
autonomy. 

It may of course be argued that if B, C, etc., agree 
unanimously to meet A’s aggression with non-resistance, 
they may do so without violation of the principle of 
non-coercion—that is, of freedom. Obviously, however, 
if one of the nine dissents from this course, the remain- 
ing eight cannot employ non-resistance without com- 
plicity in A’s coercion of the tenth. Again, suppose that 
each of the ten is a group or nation instead of an indi- 
vidual. The course of non-resistance—if it is to avoid 
conflict with the principle of non-coercion—cannot be 
followed unless the population of each unit is itself 
unanimous; and in the case of nations even such una- 
nimity would not justify non-resistance, for it is impossi- 
ble to get the vote of succeeding generations, whose 
rights—in that it is a more serious loss to be brought up 
in slavery than to become slaves—are even more deeply 
involved than are those of the present generation. 

To sum up, if we accept the five principles laid down 
at the beginning of this argument, it seems clear that 
nations may sometimes have a duty to engage in defen- 
sive war. The community of nations as a whole has a 
duty to resist any aggressor who vitally threatens the 
freedom of future generations. Nations offering ideal 
resistance would endeavor to save life but would be 
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willing to kill when life is immediately attacked. They 
would prefer moral forces to physical and would never 
cease to employ moral forces to the utmost, but they 
would exercise physical force if necessary to the extent 
of effectually confining the aggressor within the limits 
of his own autonomy. And they would base their action 
not upon self-defense, but upon refusal to be guilty of 
complicity in aggression upon the common liberties of 
the race. 

It is interesting to note that the government of the 
United States in its method of entering the world war 
has set a precedent in the application of these very 
principles. The President appealed to the remaining 
neutrals to join in at least moral protest against Ger- 
man aggression. He accompanied the declaration of war 
with a statement of the immediate conditions of peace. 
He has insisted that every people shall have the right of 
self-determination regarding its own internal affairs. He 
has continually emphasized the international nature of 
the present task of war as a disinterested public service. 
And he has throughout not ceased to add moral forces to 
physical by holding before the enemy and the world a 
standing challenge to sound settlement on the principles 
of universal justice. 





“GERMAN YOUTH AND WHAT THE 
FUTURE DEMANDS OF THEM.” 


By W. B., Prisoner of War, German Democrat in France 


[Translated for the ApvocaTe OF PEACE by Carrie W. 
Ormsbee. ] 


S PEECHLESS with horror, we regard the consequences 
of the world war which for four years has polluted 
the earth of Europe with its blood stream, converted 
fruitful fields for decades into waste lands, and swept 
away villages and cities with its fiery breath. The youth 
of the civilized world have been rending one another in 
mad murder. On the Russian snowfields, in Flanders, 
in Champagne, and before Verdun they lie buried, all 
these young, happy men, at the caprice of an autocrat in 
search of fame and power, torn away from the con- 
tented quiet of every-day life and flung into the ravenous 
jaws of the Moloch of war. The cities of the interior 
are crowded with cripples and blind ; thousands populate 
insane asylums; thousands craw] about with dim, star- 
ing eyes, in their hearts only the death that brings re- 
lease from prolonged disease. 

How was it possible that we, who claim to be think- 
ing, feeling people, could be progressive in the arts and 
sciences, and yet remain in the grasp of barbaric cus- 
toms of centuries long past? Let us reply: because all 
our progress had been limited; because our affairs of 
State had not kept pace with modern advance, but 
remained as they had been handed down to us from 
the middle ages; because, instead of a government by 
the people, in step with them and answerable to them, 
we have as our head a ruler “by the grace of God,” re- 
sponsible only to the dear God; one who does not know 
nor regard his people, their needs nor their ways of life, 
and yet rules over millions of men, whom he can order 
into death and misery, if that furthers his own ambi- 
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tious plans; because men stand at the side of this ruler 
“by God’s grace,” who order their lives and activities 
according to medieval, long-discarded conceptions of 
right and honor; finally, because we have a govern- 
ment to whom individual and State codes of morality 


are distinctly different things. The individual must see 
to it that in strife for his own well-being he does not 
harm his fellow-men ; while, on the other hand, the State 
may employ the worst methods—even deceit and perjury 
and murder—whenever it seems to further its own in- 
terests. 

Can the world, that today confronts us, armed to van- 
quish this German, or rather Prussian, spirit, in order to 
restore value to right, to give the world freedom, and to 
release it from the eternal menace of these dark powers, 
count on us, the German youth? No, not yet. We 
must first learn-what true freedom, (real) honor, and 
morality are; we must first break through the walls 
with which a false education, forcible suppression of 
every instinct of freedom has surrounded us. A large 
share of the guilt falls upon you, you instructors and 
trainers of German youth, whether you disseminated 
your wisdom from the desk of the folk school, the gym- 
nasium, or the professor’s chair at the university! You 
were riper in years and experience than we ; independent 
thought, conscientious proof, and honorable judgment 
should be required of you. The higher your position, 
the deeper you had penetrated into the realms of human 
knowledge, the greater and weightier your responsibility. 
You poisoned our spirit. Instead of pointing out for 
our trusting hearts, thirsty for knowledge and beauty, 
the way to the highest ideals of humanity, to freedom, 
right, and honor, you shamefully abused our confidence. 
By interception of truth, falsification of facts, and even 
by lying and deceit, you have designedly produced con- 
ceited, hypocritical fools. You have fed us with false 
ideals and the morals of immorality; you have sown the 
poisonous seed of hate in our young hearts in order to 
make us from childhood pliant slaves of a man of 
violence. Our brothers in other lands, with whom we 
should work in brotherly love and respect for the prog- 
ress of man, to whom we were united by the bond of a 
common culture, you have made our enemies; made us 
worthy to be hated and despised by them. You say, We 
were not free ourselves; we were compelled to teach 
what we were ordered. That is only proof of lack of 
character and weakness. The example of men who have 
gone to prison for their opinions, to whom their clear 
conscience was of higher value than outward honor and 
material gain, should have shown you how the conscien- 
tious man, awake to his responsibilities, should act. 

Serious duties await us, upon fulfillment of which the 
welfare of our people and the dawn of a new era depend. 
The eyes of the world rest upon us, the young genera- 
tion, the future Germany. Upon our conduct will hang 
the decision of the world as to whether we shall be 
deemed worthy again to enjoy the respect and confidence 
of other nations and be admitted to a union of free peo- 
ples. First we must free ourselves from the false pride 


with which we have been inoculated, from the prejudices 
unworthy a reasoning being, in order to think freely 
and correctly, and with critical eyes to learn to test facts, 
even when the decision that we must render fills us with 
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pain and shame that it was we Germans who, in our igno- 
rance and blindness, conjured up such unspeakable suf- 


fering. With honesty and earnestness of purpose must 
we—we in other lands sooner than our brothers at 


home—reach recognition of the truth and of right, and 
this insight must point us the way to contribute toward 
making the German name, that we have dishonored, 
again respected. With every means at our command we 
must seek to increase this recognition, and then work 
toward abolishment of the autocratic system by which 
we as slaves have let ourselves be misused. 

The war aims which the President of the American 
Republic announced on the 8th of January, 1918, so 
nearly correspond with those aims toward which we must 
strive that they may so far serve us as guide. Thus we 
desire with our whole hearts the victory of our enemies, 
and regard it as our own—the victory of the German 
people. It shall be our task to win freedom for our 
people, to give them a government chosen by them and 
answerable to them—one that will guarantee to other 
nations respect of treaties and recognition of right— 
for so only can Germany lay claim to be recognized by 
other governments as an equally entitled and worthy 
member of a society of nations. 

The advantages that the new organization of the 
world will bring by removal of the burden of armament 
and other unnecessary expenditures in the two dozen 
sovereign States of Germany will contribute toward ful- 
fillment of the duty which, before all others, rests upon 
us of helping to make good the damages of the war. If 
we thus show our good and honorable intentions, those 
who now as enemies oppose us will be so generous and 
magnanimous as to put from their minds the wrong we 
have done them, and reunite with us in love and friend- 
ship. 

“A free Germany in a free world” shall be our watch- 
word. Right and truth shall be the laws that direct our 
thoughts -and actions, that the old saying may again be 
true, and, without blushing for shame, we can give it to 
our children as their rule in life: 


“Before all else, my child, be frank and true; 
Ne’er let a lie your lips profane! 

From olden times has been ’mongst German folk 
The highest fame, to be faithful and true.” 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


. . . A Mid-European Declaration of Independence 
was signed at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, October 
26th, by the representatives of 65,000,000 Europeans and 
10,000,000 residents of this country, nationals of terri- 
tories up to the present under the rule of the Central 
Powers. The signers were delegates invited to Philadel- 
phia from Washington by the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
forming what was termed a “Democratic Mid-European 
Union.” The chairman of the meetings was Dr. T. G. 
Masaryk, leader of the Czechoslovaks, who, as he pre- 
sided, sat in the straightbacked chair of John Hancock. 
The twelve who signed the declaration were Dr. Masaryk, 
for the Czechoslovaks; T. M. Hellinski, for the Poles; 
Dr. Hinco Hincovich, for the Jugoslavs ; Nicholas Segin- 
sky, for the Ukrainians; Gregory Zsatkovitch, for the 
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Uhro-Ruthenes ; Thomas Narousevitsch, for the Lithuan- 
ians; Capt. Vasile Stocia, for the Roumanians; Charles 
Tomazullo, for the Italians of the Irredenta; Christos 
Vasilkalki, for the unredeemed Greeks; Christo Dako, 
for the Albanians; Ittamar Ben Avi, for the Jews of 
Palestine, and Dr. Gregory Pasdemadjian, for the Arme- 
nians. The declaration itself reads: 


“In convention assembled, at Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., United States of America, on Oct. 26, 1918, we, 
representing together more than 50,000,000 people consti- 
tuting a chain of nations lying between the Baltic, the 
Adriatic and the Black Seas, comprising Czechoslovaks, 
Poles, Jugoslavs, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Rumanians and 
Italian Irredentists, wholly or part subject to alien domin- 
ion, deeply appreciating the aid and assistance given our 
peoples by the government and people of America and of 
the Entente Allies, on behalf of ourselves and our brethren 
at home, do hereby solemnly declare that we place our all 
peoples and resources—at the disposal of our Allies for use 
against our common enemy. And in order that the whole 
world may know what we deem are the essential and fun- 
damental doctrines which shall be embodied in the consti 
tutions hereafter adopted by the people of our respective in- 
dependent nations, as well as the purposes which shall 
govern our common and united action, we accept and sub- 
scribe to the following as basic principles for all free 
peoples : 

“1. That all governments derive their just 
the consent of the governed. 

“2. That it is the inalienable right of every people to or- 
ganize their own government on such principles and in such 
form as they believe will best promote their welfare, safety 
and happiness. 

“3. That the free and natural development of the ideals 
of any State should be allowed to pursue their normal and 
unhindered course unless such course harms or threatens 
the common interest of all. 

“4. That there should be no secret diplomacy, and all 
proposed treaties and agreements between nations should 
be made public, prior to their adoption and ratification. 

“5. That we believe our peoples, having kindred ideals and 
purposes, should co-ordinate their effort to insure the liber- 
ties of their individual nations for the furtherance of their 
common welfare, provided such a union contributes to the 
peace and welfare of the world. 

“6. That there should be formed a League of the Na- 
tions of the world in a common and binding agreement for 
genuine and practical co-operation to secure justice and 
therefore peace among nations. 

“In the course of our history, we have been subject to, 
and victims of, aggressive and selfish nations and autocratic 
dynasties, and held in subjection by force of arms. We 
have suffered destruction of our cities, violation of our 
homes and lands, and we have maintained our ideals, only 
by stealth, in spite of the tyranny of our oppressors. 

“We have been deprived of proper representation and fair 
trial; we have been denied the right of free speech, and the 
right freely to assemble and petition for the redress of our 
grievances; we have been denied free and friendly inter- 
course with our sister States, and our men have been im- 
pressed in war against their brothers and friends of kindred 
races, 

“The signers of this declaration, and representatives of 
other independent peoples who may subscribe their names 
hereunto, do hereby pledge, on behalf of their respective 
nations, that they will unitedly strive to the end that these 
wrongs shall be righted, that the sufferings of the world 
war shall not have been in vain; and that the principles 
here set forth shall be incorporated in the organic laws of 
whatever governments our respective peoples may here- 
after establish.” 


power from 


. . . Charges against China made by the British 
Minister to China and presented informally by him to 
the Chinese Foreign Office were published broadcast 
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early in November. They included assertions that 
China had wasted the returned Boxer indemnities, had 
failed to co-operate in the war against the Central 
Powers, appeared to be friendly with the enemy in 
allowing the appointment of a Papal Minister without 
consultation, refused to retire officials supporting the 
Bolsheviki, had not imprisoned intriguing enemy sub- 
jects, and had refused to allow allied consuls to witness 
spy trials. One Washington news correspondent has 
taken the trouble to ascertain to his satisfaction that this 
protest is unwarranted and that its publication just at 
this time is evidently the work of Japan, a Power that 
wishes to furnish warrant by the time the peace confer- 
ence convenes for the illegal retention of Kiao-Chow, 
which China had been forced to let to Germany and 
which naturally would revert to China once Germany 
were dispossessed. In refutation of the above claims, this 
writer asserts “on good authority” that the Allies have 
full knowledge of the use made of the Boxer funds, that 
internal disturbances have necessitated the diversion of 
all China’s available military power, that China’s 
move for Papal representation was only in imitation of 
Great Britain, France and Belgium and has since been 
abandoned, that six thousand Germans in China have 
been interned, that the only Bolsheviki advance has 
been averted, that every known case of enemy agency 
has been handled alertly, and that no restrictions have 
been made as to spy trials. 


. . . Aid for the Jugoslavs, it is interesting to note, 
is demanded not only by the Slovenes and Croats them- 
selves, but as valiantly by the Serbs and the Czecho- 
slovaks, whom careless opinion might expect to be too 
engaged in regarding their own rights to champion those 
of others. In his recent passage through Italy the 
Serbian Premier, Mr. Pasic, who was entertained by 
both Premier Orlando and Foreign Minister Baron 
Sonnino, made it indubitably clear that “love me, love 
my dog” must be the inevitable consequence of any 
affiliation between Italians and Serbs. Czechoslovak 
and Polish writers, also, have continually stressed the 
fact that their own national hopes rest first upon recog- 
nition and establishment of the Jugoslav nation. Such 
support is doing much apparently to overcome the preju- 
dices that the Southern Slavs themselves have in con- 
siderable measure aroused in such instances as the vio- 
lent attack of Dr. Hinecovie in Philadelphia upon 
Italian policies, and the cries of “Dantzig to Trieste!” 
and “Viva Slav Trieste!” heard at the recent conference 
at Laibach. ‘To cover the latter (to Italians) objection- 
able outcries, the Polish National Committee in Rome 
has taken the trouble to explain that “Dantzig to 
Trieste” implies only a solid barrier of free and allied 
nationalities to oppose Teutonic schemes in the Near 
East. 


. .. An American Czechoslovak Board, with offices 
in Chicago, has recently been organized through the 
instrumentality of Vojta Benes, who comes to America 
an escaped member of the Austrian Army. The Board 
he has formed in connection with eighty other repre- 
sentatives of the Czechoslovaks in this country. Prof. 
Bohumil Simek, of the University of Iowa, is president 
of the Board, which controls four departments of work. 
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Of these, one in charge of political matters is directed by 
Dr. J. F. Smetana, of Chicago, and will be located in 
Washington, where among other matters it will pub- 
lish the Czechoslovak Review, formerly The Bohemian 
Review. A military department is in charge of Joseph 
Kopecky, former Austro-Hungarian consul in New York 
City, where its offices will be. The original purpose of 
this department was to recruit Czechoslovaks for ser- 
vice in France. A relief department and an educa- 
tional department complete the Board’s immediate pro- 
gram. ‘The latter will be directed by Prof. Jaroslav J. 
Zmarhall, of Chicago. 


. . . The casualties of the American military and 
naval forces from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
according to the official statement of General Peyton 
C. March, have been as follows: 
36.154 
14,811 
2,204 
179,625 


Beene GUE GiOG THOME WOM «on cicccccccccsccscses 
Died from disease 


Taken prisoners 
Missing 


IY ch nace piaelald ora deena beam ieaa kale aed 236,117 


This is a larger total than the public had been ied to 
believe was coming, but it reflects no doubt the severity 
of the long struggle involved in the capture of the 
Argonne Forest just before the armistice was announced ; 
and it also discloses the mortality costs of the “influ- 
enza,” as it raged both in home camps and on foreign 
soil among American combatants. 

The figures are worth comparing alongside those 
of the British Government issued in 1915, giving the 
cost of one year of war to the Powers that first engaged 
Germany. They are as follows: 
Prisoners 

and 
missing. . 
300,000 
770,000 
183,000 

40,000 

50,000 

46,000 


Killed. Wounded. Total. 
700,000 
1,982,000 
771,000 
160,000 
112,600 
90,000 
910 


France 400,000 
Russia 733,000 
PL co aaaniaen 341,000 
Belgium 47,000 
Serbia 64,000 
Turkey 45,000 
Japan 300 


1,400,000 
3,485,000 
1,295,000 
247,000 
226,600 
181,000 
1,210 


What the total casualties of the war for all combat- 
ants have been it is only possible now to give approxi- 
mately, and the estimates vary, as was to be expected. 

The British official declaration in the House of 
Commons, covering British losses, made a few days after 
the armistice was signed, was: 658,665 dead, 2,032,122 
wounded, and 359,145 either prisoners or missing. 
This estimate includes the Empire. Germany’s losses, 
according to the Verwdrts, have been 1,580,000 dead, 
4,000,000 wounded, 490,000 taken prisoners, and 260,- 
000 unaccounted for. Russia, it is agreed by most 
authorities, had not less than 6,000,000 casualties while 
fighting with the Allies against Germany and her 
associates, and of these 2,000,000, it is believed, died. 
What the casualties have been since her civil war came 
who knows? France, it is said, has lost not less than 
1,250,000 dead and Italy 500,000. Austria-Hungary 
has lost at least 1,000,000 dead and Turkey 300,000. 
Adding the smaller nations engaged and their costs in 
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lives, the total, according to the N. Y. Evening Post, for 
all belligerents has not been less than 7,850,000. 


. . . The armistice accepted by Turkey has been 
made public by Sir Robert Cecil, British Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs as follows: 


1. The opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and 
access to the Black Sea. Allied occupation of the Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus forts. 

2. The positions of all mine fields, torpedo tubes and 
other obstructions in Turkish waters to be indicated, and 
assistance given to sweep or remove them, as may be re- 
quired. 

3. All available information 
Black Sea is to be communicated. 

4. All allied prisoners of war and Armenian interned 
persons and prisoners are to be collected in Constantinople 
and handed over unconditionally to the Allies. 

5. Immediate demobilization of the Turkish army, except 
such troops as are required for surveillance on the frontiers 
and for the maintenance of internal order. The number 
of effectives and their disposition to be determined later 
by the Allies after consultation with the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

6. The surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters or 
waters occupied by Turkey. These ships will be interned 
in such Turkish port or ports as may be directed, except 
such small vessels as are required for police and similar 
purposes in Turkish territorial waters. 

7. The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic 
points in the event of any situation arising which threatens 
the security of the Allies. 

8. Free use by Allied ships of all ports and anchorages 
now in Turkish occupation, and denial of their use by the 
enemy. Similar conditions are to apply to Turkish mer- 
cantile shipping in Turkish waters for the purposes of 
trade and the demobilization of the army. 

9. Allied occupation of the Taurus tunnel system. 

10. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from north- 
ern Persia and behind the pre-war frontier already has been 
ordered and will be carried out. 

11. A part of Transcaucasia already has been ordered 
to be evacuated by Turkish troops. The remainder to be 
evacuated if required by the Allies after they have studied 
the situation. 

12. Wireless, 
trolled by the Allies. 
excepted. 

13. Prohibition against the destruction of any naval, mili- 
tary or commercial matériel. 

14. Facilities are te be given for the purchase of coal, 
oil, fuel and naval matériel from Turkish sources, after the 
requirements of the country have been met. None of the 
above matériels is to be exported. 

15. The surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica to the nearest Italian garrison. Turkey 
agrees to stop supplies and communications with these of- 
ficers if they do not obey the order to surrender. 

16. The surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz, Assir, Ye- 
men, Syria, and Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied com- 
mander and withdrawal of Turkish troops from Cilicia, ex- 
cept those necessary to maintain order, as will be deter- 
mined under class 6. 

17. The use of all ships and repair facilities, with all 
Turkish ports and arsenals. 

18. The surrender of all ports occupied in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, including Misurata, to the nearest Allied 
garrison. 

19. All Germans and Austrians, naval, military or civilian, 
to be evacyated within one month from Turkish dominions, 
and those in remote districts as soon after that time as may 
be possible. 

20. Compliance with such orders us may be conveyed for 
the disposal of equipment, arms and ammunition, includ- 
ing the transport of that portion of the Turkish Army 
which is demobilized under clause 5. 

21. An Allied representative to be attached to the Turkish 


eoncerning mines in the 


telegraph and cable stations to be con- 
Turkish government messages to be 
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Ministry of Supplies in order to safeguard Allied interests. 
This representative to be furnished with all aid necessary 
for this purpose. 

22. Turkish prisoners are to be kept at the disposal of 
the Allied Powers. The release of Turkish civilian prison- 
ers and prisoners over military age is to be considered. 

23. An obligation on the part of Turkey to cease all rela- 
tions with the Central Powers. 

24. In case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets the 
Allies reserve to themselves the right to occupy any part of 
them. 

25. Hostilities between the Allies and Turkey shall cease 
from noon, local time, Thursday, the thirty-first of October, 
1918. 


. . . Revising the Treaty of London is one of the 
prime duties of a victorious Italy, according to a recent 
article in Unita on “Old Treaties and a New Situation.” 
The old notion that the sacrifices of war could be com- 
pensated for only by territorial gain must give way to the 
new conception that these sacrifices could only be paid 
for by the securing, to the best of the world’s ability, of 
a just and lasting peace. “Sacred egoism” had been the 
fault of all the Allies, to a great measure ; but Italy’s not 
very creditable variation from the general attitude had 
previously been that, whereas they intended to recoup 
from enemy territory, Italy’s plans threatened the 
possessions of such friends and allies as the Greeks and 
the Slavs. Italy’s basic aims, of security to the north 
and on the Adriatic, were certainly worthy. The means 
to the end, only, were objectionable. If she adopted 
the new diplomacy, none could assail her; as, for 
example, if she were to give up the idea of seizing 
Liburnia in order to defend the commerce of Trieste, 
and if she were to give up Liburnia but secure interna- 
tional guarantees protecting this interest, she would be 
beyond reproach. Similarly, the Dalmatian coast might 
be neutralized, insuring Italy a far better protection than 
its possession would secure. The Dodecanese might 
be traded with Greece for Southern Albania, and 
Serbia might well release Northern Dalmatia to Italy 
once her recompense were clear. To acccomplish this 
equitable arrangement in any modified form, common 
action among the democratic forces of Europe is neces- 
sary, the writer urges. A sort of Wilson Party should 
be formed in Europe, or at least in France and Italy. 
President Wilson should indeed be looked upon as the 
“Minister for Foreign Affairs of International De- 
mocracy.” 


. . . League of Nations Department. Lord Robert 
Cecil, who recently retired from the office of Under Sec- 
retary of State in the British Coalition Ministry, owing, 
as he said, to a difference of opinion with the Premier 
over Welsh Disestablishment, is to have charge of the 
“League of Nations Department” of the British Govern- 
ment’s staff at the Peace Conference in Paris. He can 
hardly be said to represent progressive British opinions 
with respect to non-military modes of dealing with inter-. 
national difficulties. The chief significance of the ap- 
pointment is the recognition it implies on the part of the 
British Government of the importance of the subject at 
this critical hour in history. Lord Cecil, undoubtedly, 


will have a corps of aides especially conversant with the 
history of international relations, making steadily toward 
a federalized union of States, men fully competent to 
aid the British Government. 
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What Men Say 


You have won the greatest battle in history and: saved the 
most sacred cause—the liberty of the world.—Marshal ‘Foch 
to 'the officers and soldiers of the Allied armies. 

Gentlemen, we are now coming to a difficult time. It 
is harder to win peace than to win the war.—M. Clemenceau, 
to French senators congratulating: him on his share in the 
victory. 

There is not any question which cannot be settled by nego- 
tiation, or if that fails by a tribunal.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 


addressing Western Ontario Liberals, November 22. 


Today I have but one thought-—-justice and God.—Cardi- 
nal Mercier, of Belgium, in an interview given to Belgian 
press on the date ef re-entry of the royal family to the 
Belgian capital, November 24. 

Whatever kind of peace the nations may propose as their 
representatives meet in conference it must be a moral peace, 
based on righteousness.—Bishop David H. Greer of New 
York City, in an interview in the NV. Y. Times. 


The Americans come as friends and will conduct them- 
selves strictly according to international law.—General 
Pershing, in a proclamation to the government and people 
of Luxemburg, November 23. 

I trust that the spirit of unity which has enabled us to 
surmount the perils of war will not be wanting in the no 
less arduous task of establishing on a purer foundation of 
ordered liberty the common welfare of my people.—King 
George V, proroguing the British parliament, November 21. 

The thing of the most tremendous importance that seems 
to have come out of the great tragedy according to Divine 
purpose is that the people have come into power. Edwin 
Markham, Thanksgiving Day address, New York City, 
Nov. 28. 

The foundations of the new world with which we are 
confronted have been well and truly laid by millions of 
heroic men and women. When so much precious marble 
had already been built into the fabric, do not let us, I en- 
treat you, finish it with shoddy.—Lloyd-George, in a speech 
November 16, pleading for non-partisan settlement of re- 
construction problems. 

We have a new era spreading before our vision in which 
the great sin will be failure to maintain that sense of unity, 
that conception of what may be attained by our working 
side by side, instead of consulting local ambition and petty 
pride.—Former Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, Charles 
Kr. Hughes, addressing St. David’s Society, New York City, 
November 19. 


The peace we hope to achieve must be a peace not of hate 
and revenge, the fruits of which might be further and even 
more terrible strife. We wish by every means to avert that 
possibility. But righteousness must be vindicated even 
though righteousness involve sternness.—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in a reply to a letter from Professor Deissman 
of Berlin University, in which the latter intimates that it is 
the duty of Great Britain to show clemency to defeated 
Germany. 

Germany must be dealt with firmly at the Peace Con- 
ference, because the sins of her rulers and all who followed 
their spirit are black and bitter, and her crimes deserve 
such treatment and such punishment as will protect the 
future. But no policy of hatred, no spirit of vengeance 
should guide this world renewal. Principle and justice 
touched with mercy to the weak, should guide this confer- 
ence, not passion or emotion. Secretary of the U. S. Navy 
Daniels, speaking at Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 28. 
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There can be no League of Nations unless there is among 
the members complete unity of confidence and trust in one 
another as of purpose and counsel. The “noblesse oblige” 
of the West and the “Bushido” of the East must permeate 
and, guide the action of any such league. Distrust and sus- 
picion must be left outside the door.—Viscount Uchida, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet, Japan. Associated 
Press despatch, October 17. 


We cannot deny that the trials through which all the 
world has passed have created great spiritual treasures 
which predetermine the course in the future and which re- 
veal attractive perspectives. I consider the high moral atti- 
tude which has been taken by your democracy and by. your 
wonderful President in international relations one of the 
most important factors. It signifies that the reign of brute 
force must forever pass and reveals a new era of spiritual 
co-operation for free and universal democracy.—Prince 
Lvyoff, Premier in the First Provisional Russian Govern- 
ment, at a dinner in New York City, given by President 
sutler of Columbia University, November 24. 





A SOLDIER REALIST WRITES 


Saturpay, Oct. 5th, 1918. 


[This is a “veritist’s’” not a romanticist’s communication 


—EDpIrors. ] 
Dear J.: 

I have a gruesome tale to tell. I am writing to you be- 
cause I want the story of it all when I return, and want to 
write it while my impressions are still fresh and, too, I 
want the fellows at the office to read it, but do not want 
X to know the details. 

Wednesday evening, a week ago, after preparations had 
been going on for weeks, we were informed that a drive on 
a fifty-mile front was to begin, and that our division was 
to have a sector of its own to care for; that it was to be- 
gin that night, and away we marched in the darkness, past 
artillery lined up hub to hub everywhere, from our billets 
near the front and within sound of the guns to our sector, 
where four years ago was fought the bloodiest battle of the 
war. Here, within sight of three points that will ever re- 
main in history—that were fought for, back and forth, and 
cost the lives of one million six hundred thousand French 
and Germans. This, I say, was our sector on a fifty-mile 
battle-front, and our week in the trenches just previous to 
this night had filled us with awe, as we familiarized our- 
selves with the lay of the land, and saw and heard about 
the doings around certain points a few thousand yards 
away—the tales of which had filled our front pages in 
papers before our coming. 

I cannot describe our feelings as we marched up that 
road at night to our first battle. The thing that stood out 
most in my mind was the attitude of the comparative boys 
around me in my company whose thoughts I could read, 
but whose youth did not enable them to conceal their 
thoughts as well as I mine. Their foolish little questions 
that amounted to little more than childish prattle, im- 
pressed me most and told me all to the end that I felt 
awfully sad, and no funeral march could begin to compare 
with that march, for we felt that we were going to our 
death with our eyes wide open. On my part, I just steeled 
myself to whatever might happen—looked for the worst, 
and made myself promise that as a sergeant even Death, 
which I might see stalking towards me, would get no 
whimper out of me. 
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We marched interminably with lots of trouble from mules 
and carts, but finally reached a point on this road where 
four years ago the shells had shorn every tree of leaf and 
limb and pitted the earth in every square yard with shell 
holes where we halted and awaited the command “For- 

yard.” That word at this time holds a meaning never to 
be described. 

We lay where we had stood to snatch a wink of sleep 
provided the nerves allowed, and I just dozed off when the 
earth was rent asunder, the night heavens glowed, and the 
battle was on. Our artillery had opened up. You have 
seen the sun set on the water when day ends, and the 
sight of land and the sun, dropping below the horizon, 
causes just about half of the earth to glow red as though 
just beneath the sky line were to be found the fires of 
hell. If you can recall this sight to mind, you have a 
picture of the world over here at two-thirty A. M., Thurs- 
day, a week ago, when our barrage opened up. 

These guns (some of them very close, others miles away ) 
with a roll and a crack that intermingled into one awful 
sound and is called drumfire, were terrifying even to us, 
the object of their protection, and when I tell you that there 
were many hundreds of them and that they fired thousands 
upon thousands of shells for hours and hours, each one of 
which makes a hole big enough to hide a brewery wagon 
into, you may get some idea of what went on within the 
German lines. 

With the beginning of the artillery barrage which covered 
our advance, came the word “Forward” to these boys in the 
79th who were to go over the top for the first time, at one 
of the strongest points in the German line. I will leave it 
to you to judge their state of mind on this morning at two- 
thirty, with hell broke loose, and nothing but what they 
had read of such doings to reassure them. 

We proceeded forward for quite a distance, preceded by 
the advance brigade in our division, and heard not a single 
answering shot, nor noted anything that even denoted re- 
sistance, and I began telling the boys that our artillery had 
cleared the way, and we would have a walk-over. Even- 
tually, we came to our trenches from which our boys had 
gone over the top, and here we had to relinquish our mules 
and carts, and carry or man-handle guns, ammunition and 
equipment. This we did for the remainder of the fight, 
which, with “Going In” and “Coming Out” was a matter 
of about six days and seven nights, and nothing but the 
bent backs, aching arms and utter-weary carriages of these 
poor fellows could even enable you to know the hardship 
incident to it. 

War In Its Naked Truth 

Iintering the trenches, we saw war in its 
for the first time. There the squirming, moaning, wounded 
and still-dead lay in the trenches; hats, overcoats, slickers. 
rifles and corned beef laying everywhere, discarded before 
going over. Here couple of German ma- 
chine gunners who had stuck to the last and met the fate 
they knew would be theirs, and I noticed particularly that 
none of that glory of duty unto death, of which the poets 
sing, was on their bloody, white faces, but rather an ex- 
pression of horror and anguish. Their varied posture in 
death was noticed and impressed itself on me, particularly 
as I sped through. 

It is funny what things one notices at such a time. 


naked truth, 


we could see a 


One 
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would be sitting up at his gun so naturally, as to make 


close inspection necessary to him dead; another 
would lie as though in sleep, and another would have a 
bloody hand up in the air, with a bandage wrapped par- 
tially around it and held by the other hand which was still 
engaged in the act, when the clean little hole back of the 
ear and in the middle of his forehead made the finishing of 
the operation unnecessary. 

The rags of remains, parts of skeletons uncovered by rain 


prove 


from their hurried burial places years before—for they are 
buried right where they fall, very often, be it trench or 
field—the parts of rifles, and other equipment in “No Mans’ 
Land” that had lain for four years, American dead in shell 
holes where they had been picked off by a sniper or a 
shell going over— all of these things were observed by me in 
our swift advance, where still no battle seemed evident to us 
except from noise and the things I have described. You see, 
machine gunners bring up the rear and hold positions gained 
by the infantry and protect their retirement, 
~asion require it, unto death, as these Germans had done. 


should oc- 


We continued our success across “No Man’s Land” that 
now was ours after four years; passed on through the 
German system of trenches, and came out in the open. 
This part of the country is a succession of mountains and 
wooded hills, and each one is well-nigh impregnable, to the 
end that a few machine guns and artillery further back 
on some eminence, controlled the whole view of our ad- 
vance, while we knew absolutely nothing of them. 

Night had come when we emerged from the German 
trenches, and desultory fire was all that was going on. We 
leaned back against the muddy sides of the trench in a 
drizzling rain and under shell fire from Fritz, and went to 
sleep for the night, if we could. Next morning, just before 
break of day, cold, hungry, thirsty and weary, we proceeded 
forward under savage machine gun fire to the stronghold 
of the Germans—a town, like all the rest, battered to the 
ground, but a few walls remaining to prove that, situated 
on the top of a young mountain, surrounded by wonderful, 
large and miles of beautiful country, must 
have been as beautiful as any in France. was 
taken by Germany in her first swift advance, and had been 
held for four years until today. 


trees, green 


This town 


Death Loses Its Terror 


Things were warm here, and advance was slow, but flank- 
ing (rather butting) our heads into a stone wall as they 
had been doing, we eventually had it in our possession, and 
moving backwards and forwards, according to the move of 
the Huns, we eventually night 
more. Moving beyond the town, we took our position on 


were overtaken by once 
its right, and, being told that we, with the other brigade, 
would take the offensive in the morning. we sought a shell 
hole and This without blanket, 
raincoat, eats or water, in the coldest country in the world, 


got some sleep. overcoat, 


after the sun’s down. I have not begun to enlarge on any- 
thing, and am only barely touching on events, for to just 
write of trying to sleep in the open, damp country, and its 
penetrating air without covering, and to attempt to describe 
days and nights of this sort of thing. without water or food 
except the can of corned beef and four packages of hard 
crackers, we took with us, or to try and describe sleeping 
under constant shell-fire, every shell of which hit some group 
of men asleep who never woke up again, and to describe 
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our feelings as we waited for the one intended for us—well, 
all this would fill a book, and I will leave it to your 
imagination to conceive. 

The next morning we took the offensive and I, with my 
section of two guns, was assigned to protect the right 
flank of a company of infantry. From this point we were 
in a hailstorm of shot and shell every minute. The big 
shells have a regular song as they come through the 
heavens, and can almost be placed after experience. while 
the small arms ammunition have a “sing” as they fly past 
that is unmistakable. Here is where the boys began drop- 
ping like flies, and the only thing I cannot and never will 
understand is how. any of us escaped. I can only say 
that no man can possibly go through it twice and come out 
whole, for it is a physical impossibility, and I will add that 
death now means little more to us than going from New 
York to Chicago, as there is so much of it seen at every turn 
that it loses its terror. 

Our platoon (my section and the other that goes to make 
it up) was taken right up to the very front, with the tanks, 
under the leadership of my lieutenant who is intrepid, to 
put it mildly, and there we stayed far in advance of any 
other guns in the whole battalion where we lost men heavily, 
but we were mentioned and recognized as being the best 
scrappers in the battalion. 


Machine Gun Toll 


The Germans all this time were fighting from woods and 
cover, so that we could not see them, while they had us 


at their mercy and in plain view every minute, and then 


artillery and machine gun marksmanship took an awful 
toll. All this time I was running back and forth in plain 
view, in a storm of shot and shell, keeping my section to- 
gether and considering the noise of these little pellets pass- 
ing my ears about as much as though they were hail-stones, 
for I had become a fatalist, and knew no fear. The lieu- 
tenant and I, at this point, started to reconnoiter and we 
crawled out about five hundred yards ahead of our advance 
lines to a railroad track between two embankments where 
the Germans had retreated, and had left dozens of machine 
guns, not to mention other equipment. I found in some of 
their packs little bags of sweet biscuits that only a German 
could make, and, believe me, I ate my fill. Every advance 
we made showed us emplacements that they were evacuat- 
ing from, while they could have held us off for days, I be- 
lieve, and testifies as to their relish for a knock-down and 
drag-out with the Yankee. 

I have not mentioned throughout my narrative of the de- 
pletion of our ranks through wounds, exhaustion, and death, 
and neither did I tell you, I believe, that my platoon through 
all of this, was away from the company; and that our 
four machine guns were the only guns on our sector that 
were up with the first wave. Often our lieutehant had us 
up with the tanks, and that says it all. We drew on the 
infantry from time to time, to fill up ranks and carry am- 
munition, and these men, not trained in our line, called for 
my running back and forth, always keeping them together 
and under control. I thought the end had come once when 
our infantry were forced to retire under the shelling that 
was fastly annihilating them, and our four little guns were 
left out in front in all of it and all alone to hold. The in- 
fantry were rallied, however, and came back into it like 
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men and we held. Time and again I would mount my guns 
on a hill, seemingly hidden from view, when artillery would 
open directly on us and a withdrawal only saved us. We 
lay on the ground that night without overcoat, slicker or 
blanket in a pouring-down rain that was—oh! so cold, and 
slept, even considering this condition and midst ever-constant 
shelling. Each morning there were many who laid dead 
from shrapnel in their mud and water hole beds, and al- 
ways there were those who were sent to the hospital sick 
from exposure. 

Fritz seemed determined to stop us this day, and he just 
about succeeded; we advanced and retreated, time and 
again, and his observation must have been perfect, for, no 
matter where we went, we suffered this grilling fire and even 
his airplanes came within a couple hundred feet of the 
ground and raked us with machine gun fire. We advanced 
too speedily for our artillery, and were, therefore, helpless. 
One of the fellows (whom I will call Jack), and an in- 
fantry carrier and I were in a shell hole at the beginning of 
it all, and Jack and I looked at each other and laughingly 
said “Well, they are too thick to dodge, we'll walk 
through and trust to luck” and away we started. Twenty 
seconds later that infantry man was blown to pieces. 

Jack and I walked serenely on through the rain of bullets 
and eventually reached a road that was being made a 
special target, from the fact that a company of infantry 
were seeking shelter there. Jack and I lost our platoons at 
this point, the first time since the drive began, and we got 
on the road in question and ran through the center of the 
wood at a right angle. This woods was full of machine 
guns and bigger pieces that were firing on us when we were 
in the open. In no time two of these tanks were the ob- 
jects of direct hits, from one pounders and were set on 
fire. The others found it too hot for them and retreated. 
I turned to the fellow on my left at this point to remark 
on their retreat, and he was glassy-eyed in death, as was 
also the one on my right, and the “zing-zing” of machine 
gun bullets passed over our heads from the rear, some of 
which had come through our protecting ranks and were 
finding their mark. Up to this point we had gained about 
five miles and here it seemed they had decided to make a 
stand. Without a doubt the rest of the afternoon was 
something awful, and our troops swayed back and forth 
like drunken. men, retreating and advancing and finding 
no p'ace whatsoever that seemed to hide them from the 
awful fire. They were simply being annihilated and this, 
remember, applies only to our division. 

It was seen that we could not hold and it was remem- 
bered we had been in this sort of thing for four days and 
five nights, so word was brought up that a fresh division 
was to relieve us. We returned to a sheltered position, of 
a nature where we were still constantly shelled and where 
four men were wounded and one had his head blown off 
not twenty yards away, after our arrival; and here on the 
side of the road, sunk down between two banks running 
parallel to the battle line, and about a mile back, we bur- 
rowed in for the night. Nothing to eat, no water, frozen to 
the very marrow, clothes that had been wet five days; thus 
we sought to sleep under continued shelling, in wet, muddy 
holes that we each dug in the bank for ourselves. The 
dead, Germans and Allies, lay thick around us, and horses 
by the dozen that were targets as they were being driven 
up under fire with food and water that never reached us. 


so 
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The legless bodies, headless trunks, wounded, that had lain 
all night in the rain and moaning for aid—all these would 
have kept sleep from me a year ago, but one has to go 
without sleep for five days but once to know how easy and 
under what untoward conditions it can come when given a 
chance. <A shell exploding near means nothing in my young 
life any more; in fact, death itself has become even 
commonplace, and courage was not involved, but merely a 
passionless state of inertia that meant merely “Let come 
The nights were awful on this road. Way 
the next through a town and 
back to the rear: this contained water for 
thing, and that meant life and the Germans, 
knowing this, shelled it continuously. I marched down it 
while looking at the results of 


what will.” 
down we went morning 
town 


itself to us, 


one 


munching on corned beef, 
shrapnel firing, to let you know the change that had been 
me. Burial parties were many and the cere- 


War can never offer romance for me again; 


wrought in 
monies nix. 
we had one killed and four wounded getting out, and then 
three days and three nights of marching in our pitiful con- 
dition to the rest billets, from which I am writing. Nine 
out of ten of the remaining men we had were sick from 
exposure and no the of this 
march as they crawled and staggered along and fell. It 
is needless for me to attempt to write it, but some day I 
might tell you of it all, for last night, well-founded rumors 
and much jubilation were evident around here among the 


words can describe horrors 


French due to accepted peace terms by the Germans. 
Best wishes and good luck to all. 
HArry. 


ISSUE 


BARNUM MUSEUM, 
Mass., Noy. 21, 1918. 


JOINING THE 


Turts CoLtiece VD. O., 
To the Editor. 

Sir: I have been much pleased with the tone of many of 
your editorials of late, and especially with the November 
number. ‘There is just one point that I think it would be 
well to emphasize more strongly. 

In the plea for a governed world you recognize the funda- 
mental rights of man and the duty on the part of all nations 
to recognize them. At the time of the Peace Conference no 
doubt all the delegates will sincerely guarantee on behalf of 
their respective States that these rights shall be observed. 
Yet experience has shown that such guarantees are worth- 
less without some tribunal which has the right and duty to 
enforce them. Moreover, it is well known by every geogra- 
pher that it 
Europe that there will not 
races to be protected in the various new States. 


is not possible to so rearrange the map of 
be minorities of antagonistic 
Polish 
Jews and Catholics will be combined in New Poland; masses 
of Germans will be surrounded by Rumanians in Transyl- 
vania. The towns of Macedonia are made up of Greeks and 
Jews, while the country districts are Bulgarian and Serbian, 
Vlach and Albanian. 

The experience of the promises of Turkey regarding her 
Christian population, or the treatment of the Jews by Ru- 
mania, after their proper treatment had been made part of 
the condition of her independence, show what may happen. 

Our own experience with Cuba should warn us that in- 
ternal misgovernment will as inevitably become an inter- 
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national question as one rotten apple will infect a barrel. 
It is therefore important that may 
be given at Versailles should be enforceable by a tribunal 


whatever guarantees 


to which not only the nations could appeal, but also citizens 


within those nations who believe themselves not to be 


treated in accord with the principles laid down, or 
man, 
ALFRED C, 


to be 


deprived of the “fundamental rights” of 
Very respectfully yours, LANE. 
Boston, 17th October, 1918. 
Deak Mr. Cari: You will permit me to express my great 
satisfaction at the manner in which the ApvocaTEe oF PEACE 
is now edited. The articles in the last number are admir- 
able, and I have nowhere seen an argument for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan stated better. You represent the real pacifists 
of the country, and we are grateful to you for the manner 
in which you do it. 
Yours truly, MoorFieLp STOREY. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Noy. 18, 1918. 
Deak Mr. Cai: Congratulations—that the End has 
come !—and that the ApvocaTEe has been so admirably edited 
during the war! Lucy S. Patrick. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Books listed here may be obtained, postage prepaid, upon 
remittance to American Peace Society, 6183 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Stakes of the War. Summary of the Various Problems, 
Claims, and Interests of the Nations at the Peace Table. 
By Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn Frank. The Century 
Co., New York City. 346 pages, with appendix and with 
topical bibliographies. 

The effort of these compilers has been to be neutral and 
to reduce to a minimum their opinions as to what ought to 
be done at the Peace Conference. In a succinct, well ordered, 
and, as far as possible, up-to-date way, they have taken each 
country that is likely to have its national boundaries altered 
by negotiations, and they have given a history, economic 
survey, and description of past political relations of each na 
tion with its neighbors, Political, racial, cultural, and religious 
facts are specifically provided in each case. Thus, in the case 
of Belgium it is made clear just what Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and Germany formerly deemed to be necessary as a 
national policy toward the State, with its Flemish and Wal 
loon populations. Then follows a statement of solutions 
that have been proposed and what they mean. History has 
been made in such a whirlwind and overturning way since 
the book was issued in the summer that some of it is irrele 
vant in the light of what are accomplished facts; but on the 
whole it still may be most useful to the layman who plans to 
follow events during the era of reconstruction on which the 
peoples and the governments already have entered, 


Federal Military Pensions in the United States. Ly William 
H. Glasson, Oxford University Press, New York, Lon- 
don, Toronto, Melbourne, and Bombay. 280 pages, with 
appendix giving War Insurance Law of October 6, 1917, 
and also a bibliographical note. 

This volume, which is sent forth with the Division of 
Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for In 
ternational Peace as its sponsor, is a timely document. For 
even now the Treasury Department is finding it necessary to 
send broadcast a warning against efforts of “men who prey” 
to circumvent the provisions of the law enacted by Congress 
to safeguard the interests of persons eligible to benefit by 
the carefully framed law of October 6, 1917, and its amend 
ments: and already the War Risk Insurance Bureau, which 
administers this law, has abundant proof of frauds that 
designing persons are willing to compass at all times when 
the nation, moved by fine motives, tries to aid combatants and 
their dependents. 





ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


The story which Professor Glassou has to tell in this | 


monograph is, as the editor of the series—Prof. David Kin- 
ley—sums it up, “both heartening and depressing.” The 
evils that have followed each of the wars that the United 
States has fought have been due primarily not to the donors 
nor to the beneficiaries, but to the parasitic class of men who 
batten on the latter. It was to preclude any such record 
following the war just fought that drafting of the War In- 
surance Law of 1917 was put in the hands of persons likely 
to take a disinterested view of the matter and be informed 
as to the record of the past. 

In the main American pension practice has followed the 
British theory of dealing with invalided warriors for na- 
tional causes; and the theory and practice took root as early 
as 1624 in the colonies. But with the Revolution and the 
pensions following it there came a distinct alignment hostile 
on the whole to distinctions as between privates and officers 
on the issue of service pensions; and the differentiation 
registers a current of feeling among the masses that was 
then colored by fear of creation of a distinct military caste, 
and that has not been materially modified to this day. But 
with a full and overflowing treasury,. President Monroe in 
1S17 gave the necessary executive push that led Congress to 
set up service pensions as applied to soldiers in the Revolu- 
tion, and there never has been a war since when such laws, 
more or less limited, have not been passed. 

Summing up the ultimate consequences of the pension 
legislation for soldiers of the Revolution, Professor Glasson 
says that “it should have furnished much valuable guidance 
and warning in the framing and administration of Civil War 
pensions, but as a matter of fact this early experience was 
practically ignored.” The experience of the country with 
the Civil War Pension acts was not ignored when Congress 
faced the war recently fought and won; but the important 
point never to be lost sight of by patriots now is whether the 
sounder and more scientific system which has been created 
for the present day will be protected by public opinion and 
by later congresses from the insidious attacks of politicians, 
designing middle-men, unscrupulous lawyers, and persons all 
of whose motives and deeds are egoistic. 








The future progress of the countries of the world de- 
pends on the amount of International Thinking that 
is being done. 


THE NEW FUNCTION OF 


THE NATION 


and its 


International Relations Section 


is to bring about a clearer understanding of political 
and economic questions. It will publish articles by 
experts on international questions, reprint important 
foreign documents, translations from the foreign press, 
and devote, as it has always done in the past, consid- 
erable space to reviews of the significant books of the 
day. 

The Nation has for fifty years set a high standard 
among weeklies as a critical journal of politics, litera- 
ture, art, and the drama. 

The International Relations Section is issued fort- 
nightly with the regular weekly numbers of The Na- 
tion, and can be secured only in connection with it. 

No progressive man or woman can afford to be with- 
out it during the critical days of world reconstruction 
now close at hand. 
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Let every letter you mail demand a permanent peace 
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OFFICIAL PEACE STAMP 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
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This stamp as a seal for your letters at once identifies 
you as a member of the oldest Peace Society in America 
and voices for you the determination of all, that the victory 
of war shall broaden into the glory of a lasting world order 
based upon justice. 

This beautiful stamp, in four colors and handsomely en- 
graved, is obtainable from the Home Office of the American 
Peace Society in sheets of twelve. Thecut shows the actual 


size of the stamp. 
PRICES 





FOR PEACE 


One Cent a Stamp. Ten Cents a Sheet. 


We have only a limited supply of these stamps. 
Send for them at once, before the supply is exhausted. 


This is the official stamp of the American Peace Society, accepted by vote of the Executive 
Every member is entitled to make use of it in any way desired. Send remittance to 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


‘Committee. 











